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** The Thinkers of the 
Country Are the 
Tobacco Chewers’’— 


said one of the greatest thinkers 
this country ever produced. 









Did you know that each 
TWIST of PICNIC is the 
result of as much scientific 
knowledge, as much skill and 
care as a chemist employs in 
making a chemical analysis? 







Not other- 
wise could 

every PICNIC 
TWIST give the 
same mild, naturally sweet, 
long lasting chew, that you 
can keep on chewing with- 
out feeling you are overchewing. 
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No food product could be prepared in a more cleanly manner 
than the mild, mellow tobacco that goes into PICNIC TWIST. 
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CHEWING TOBACCO 
** The Thinkers of the Country Are the Tobacco Chewers’”’ 


Take home a moisture-proof 50c drum of 11 twists 









E prepared to sell what there is a cash 
demand for. When you own a Led- 
better you need no other planter for 
any of these and similar crops. 








Cotton, Corn, 
Peas, Sorghum, 


Millet, Cane 


and Plants cotton a single seed every one to five inches 

P t apart—uniformly spaced, no bunches, no skips; 
eanuts corn a grain every 8 to 48 inches, without skips; 

other seed with same certainty and precision. 

Plants down inthe furrow orupon the ridge and 

covers uniformly. 

Positive force feed insures a full stand of all 

























lants withovt waste 

































of seed and you see every s as it comes out of the hopper. Five seed 12 
plates give twenty-five adjustments f r quantity of seed planted. Years 
Write for Books— FREE of good 
Send your name on a postal for full particulars, or send us $14.00 for # work and 
No. 2, without fertilizer, or 319.00 for No. 20, with fertilizer (Pea- g; our unquali- 
nut Attachment $1.50 extra), and we will deliver the fied agree- 
planter you order all freight charges prepaid. a “ aa 
We carry stock in every Southern State and guarantee —) ment to 
prompt and safe delivery to you. refund your 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. y money ine 
811 Pacific Avenue Dallas, Texas sure your 
Satisfaction 





~ YOU'VE HEARD SO MUCH ABGUT—built especially to saw tumber better and quicker 
~ than any other mill, and to last lomger. It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 
- —, little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
S AS Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
= head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


> 
Every pert guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catalog. 











P~Bklpped ne Trom Richmond R U B B E R ‘ ROOFING 
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Direct to user—only one small profit added 
to factory cost. Spotless Rubber Roofing— 
\ first quality, not seconds nor mill-ends—108 
> square feet to roll, with nails and cement. 
1-Ply, 35 lbs., 78c;2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
55 lbs., $1.34 per roll. Free samples and Cat. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. “The South's Mail Order House” 
i75Shockoe Lane. RICHMOND, VA. j 
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When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 








THE PROCRESSIVL FARMER 









BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 





yearly 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for 


subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


$1.50. A club of three 





and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 
The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 


After you 


Please advise us promptly if the label 





result 


after the transaction complained of; 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ 

of fraudulent misrepresentations 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 


purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 


made in The Progressive 


trifling disputes between re- 


that our liability shall cover only the 


advertiser: 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 








N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next letters that 
we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 
Subject—“‘Buy Fertilizers Judiciously; Prin- 


ciples of Their Profitable Use.’ Mail 
articles by January 27, 


Subject—“‘Good Preparation Is Half Cultiva- 
tion; How to Break and Pulverize the 
Land.” Mail articles by February 13. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 


“Farm Implements and Machinery” 
—February 6. 


“Live at Home”—February 20. 


For these Specials we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For these 
“Specials” articles should be mailed 
at least two weeks before date of is- 
sue—preferably three weeks. 





Greatest Detective Stories Ever Written Be- 
gin in This Issue 





HE other day Samuel G. Blythe 
interviewed President Woodrow 
Wilson and remarked incidentally: 

“I remember you once said you 
read detective stories. Do you still 
read them?” 

“I devour them,” the President re- 
plied. “I mean, of course, the better 
class of detective stories.” 

And here the President is like all 
the rest of us. A really clean, clever, 
high-grade detective story, a story 
not of the details of a crime but of 
wonderful skill and adventure in 
solving a mystery, freeing the inno- 
cent and uninasking the guilty—this 
is indeed the sort of story ail of us 
like to “devour.” For this reason we 
are glad to announce that we have 


made arrangements to publish in The 
Progressive Farmer the greatest se- 
ries of detective stories “of the better 
class”—the best class, in fact—ever 
written in our time. The first of the 
stories appears on another page, and 
if the story of “The Red-Headed 
League” doesn’t furnish healthful ex- 
citement for your whole family the 
next few weeks, we shall be disap- 
pointed. 

And when “The Red-Headed Lea- 
gue” ends there will be other stories 
just as good to follow it. Look out 
for them. “Sherlock Holmes” is the 
greatest detective in all literature and 
you cannot fail to be both thrilled 
and amazed as you follow him from 
one new exploit to another. 








To the boys who send us the best letters on “ How I Made My 


Prize Corn Crop Last Year,” we 


offer a first cash prize of $3 and 


a second prize of $2, with space rates for all other letters pub- 
lished. All letters must reach us not later than February 25. 








46 Ears of Crook’s 


White Giant Corn 
Shelled One Bushel. 


For Booklet address, 
T. J. CROOK, Huron, Tenn. 











RATTLESNAKE 


BUY BRANCH’S ‘anv watson 
WATERMELON SEED 


From the Grower 
1-02. 15¢; 2-0z. 25c; 4-0z 40c; 24-Ib. 60c; 1-Ib. $1; 
5-lbs, $4.50; 10-lbs. $8.50 delivered. Special 
prices on large orders. Manual on melon cult- 
ure with all orders. M. L. BRANCH, Berzelia, Ga. 

















The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











F I NEED to decrease my cotton 

crop this year [ shall find it more 
profitable to decrease the acreage, 
than to decrease the yield per acre 
by using no fertilizers on land which 
in all my past experience has paid me 
a good profit on the cost of the fer- 
tilizers. 

* * x 


A reader wants to know how much 
cottonseed meal he should feed a 
two-year-old filly, the other feeds be- 
ing red clover hay, oats and corn. 

There is no need of feeding any 
cottonseed meal to a filly if she re- 
ceives red clover hay and oats and 
eorn. If the oats and corn be mixed 
in equal weights no better ration 
need be looked for. If red clover 
hay and corn were the only feeds, 
then we think one part of cottonseed 
meal to five or six parts of corn 
would improve the ration for a two- 
year-old filly. 





Dipping Alone Does Not Prevent Tick 
Fever When Susceptible Cows 
Are Exposed to Ticks 


ROM a Mississippi farmer: “What 

danger is there in putting cattle 
that have never had any ticks on 
them on a tick-infested pasture in the 
early spring, provided one begins to 
dip the entire herd early?” 

The danger is very great,and heavy 
loss from death of cattle, caused by 
tick fever, is almost certain. There 
seems to be a general impression that 
dipping will protect the cattle from 
ticks and prevent them contracting 
tick fever; but if this were possible 
it would necessitate dipping so often 
that the dipping itself would become 
a serious matter. 


It is probable that ticks will not 
go on cattle, or if they do that they 
will not live, for two or three days 
after dipping in the arsenical solution 
generally used, but if the dipping is 
done only once every two or three 
weeks, which is perhaps as often as 
cattle should be regularly dipped, 
young ticks will get on the cattle and 
if they do and attach themselves to 
the skin they are pretty certain to 
put the “germs” which cause tick 
fever into the blood of the suscepti- 
ble cattle and cause tick fever. 


Since tick fever develops in from 12 
to 14 days after the ticks get onto 
susceptible cattle, it can be easily 
seen that dipping every two weeks 
can not prevent tick fever developing, 
unless no ticks get on the cattle, 
which we know will not be the case 
if ticks exist in the pasture. In fact, 
the only way that dipping can finally 
destroy all the ticks is through the 
ticks infesting the cattle and being 
carried to the dipping vat and there 
destroyed on the cattle by dipping. 

Dipping all the cattle every two 
weeks will kill all the ticks in a pas- 
ture in the course of a few months, 
because all the ticks will either have 
gotten on the cattle and been killed 
by dipping or they will have starved 
to death in the pasture; but tick fever 
can not be prevented by dipping sus- 
ceptible cattle that are put into a 
tick-infested pasture. Dipping will 
only prevent tick fever after it has 
been kept up long enough to have 
destroyed all the ticks. It is true 
that ticks will not get on cattle im- 
mediately after they are dipped and 
to that extent it will prevent or delay 
the development of the disease, but 
the only way to prevent tick fever is 
to entirely prevent the ticks getting 


on the cattle and this dipping every 
two weeks will not do. 





A Confusing Cottonseed Meal 
Analysis 
A READER sends us two tags, tak- 
en from two samples of cotton- 
seed meal, and wishes to know which 


is the cheaper, quality and price con- 
sidered, 


No. 1.—Ammonia ......sececees 8 per cent 
PROSPHOTIC BCIG sccccese 3 per cent 
POVNMEE  hiciee 6.6 Re USS 60a 2 per cent 


Price, $25 per ton. 


NO, Se ORER sc adcueeceds 6.60 per cent 


Phosphoric acid ...... 2.50 per cent 
ON Fe eae 2.00 per cent 
POON a4 0 5 0 6 88-058 8.00 per cent 
Price, $27 per ton, 
Since sample No. 1 contains the 


same nitrogen or ammonia, the same 
per cent of potash, and .5 per cent 
more phosphoric acid and costs $2 
less per ton, one might wonder why 
anyone should. ask which is the 
cheaper; but as a matter of fact, the 
trouble probably arises from the fact 
that 6.60 per cent of nitrogen is men- 
tioned in the guarantee on No. 2 and 
nitrogen is not at all mentioned in 
the guarantee on No. 1. The differ- 
ence is due to the fact that sample 
No. 1 is from an Alabama mill and 
sample No. 2 from a Mississippi mill. 

The addition of nitrogen in the 
guarantee of sample No. 2 tells noth- 
ing that is not told in this same sam- 
ple by the ammonia, or than is told in 
sample No. 1 by the statement of the 
per cent of ammonia. In other words, 
6.6 per cent of nitrogen and 8 per 
cent of ammonia, mean simply stat- 
ing the same thing in two different 
ways; for in meal containing 8 per 
cent of ammonia there is 6.6 per cent 
of nitrogen. The law should prohibit 
the useof both terms in the same guar- 
antee, because the result is confusing. 
whereas the object of a guarantee is 
to tell the buyer something instead of 
to confuse him. We think that the 
law should require that the per cent 
of nitrogen be stated and prohibit the 
use of the term ammonia; certainly 
both should not be used. 

Since both samples contain 8 per 
cent of ammonia (equivalent to 6.6 
per cent of nitrogen) and 2 per cent 
of potash, and No. 1 contains 3 per 
cent of phosphoric acid while No. 2 
only contains 2.5 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and costs $2 a ton more, 
there is no question but No. 1 is the 
cheaper. 





A Fertilizer Problem 
READER wishes to know if 
“money invested in nitrate of 

soda will be as profitable as the same 
amount invested in 2-10-2 fertilizer, 
when used on cotton.” 

If we assume a price of $40 a ton 
for the nitrate of soda and $22 a ton 
for the 2-10-2 fertilizer the following 








shows the amounts of plant foods 
which one dollar will buy in each 
case: 

50 Ibs. Nitrate | 90 Ibs. 2-10-2 

of Soda Fertilizer 

Nitrogen*_.-.--.. 7.75 Ibs. 1.8 Ibs. 
Phosphoric Acid 9.0 * 
PoUsn .2..5-52 22? 








If $5 be invested in nitrate of soda 
at $40 a ton 250 pounds will be ob- 
tained, and the same amount invest- 
ed in 2-10-2 fertilizer at $22 a ton will 
buy about 450 pounds. 

If the land only needs nitrogen to 
produce a maximum crop, then mon- 
ey invested in nitrate of soda will 
pay best; but if the land needs nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash, and 


in the proportions found in a 2-10-2 
fertilizer, then the complete fertilizer 
should pay better. 

Of course, without knowing more 
about the land, no one can answer 
the question. On some soils the ni- 
trate of soda might pay better, while 
on other soils the complete fertilizer 
would give better results. 

But this inquiry is a good illustra- 
tion of the complete failure of many 
to grasp the most simple basic facts 
about the use of fertilizers. It is a 
simple matter to at least learn the 
plant foods contained in fertilizer 
mixtures and the general purposes 
which these different plant foods are 
supposed to serve in crop production, 
and yet, to most of those using fertil- 
izers they are still only “guano” or 
“fertilizer.” 

If the land is deficient in available 
phosphoric acid and potash for the 
production of cotton it is indeed giv- 
ing a “stone” when “bread” is asked, 
to apply only nitrate of soda. On the 
other hand, there are lands where ni- 
trate of soda, or some other material 
containing nitrogen, is the only fer- 
tilizer which will give any increase in 
crops. On such a soil it would be 
folly to apply a complete fertilizer, 
because as much nitrogen can be 
bought for $1 in nitrate of soda at 
$40 a ton as can be bought for $4.25 
in a 2-10-2 fertilizer at $22 a ton. 





More About Feeding Silage to Horses 
and Mules 


VALUED friend of the writer 

makes the following statement 
regarding our recent article on feed- 
ing silage to horses: 


“T lost $1,200 worth of horses 
feeding ensilage that was moldy 
and so did my neighbor lose all of 
his but one, after feeding with 
good results for several years. 
Dr. Butler is right when ensilage 
is good, but it is almost impossi- 
ble to have it perfectly normal 
and free from mold in wooden 
silos, and you can’t tell when they 
are going to get a little of this 
mold, and it only takes a little to 
kill them. Our farmers should be 
warned against moldy silage for 
horses. I don’t feed it to horses 
at all. I know others will differ 
with me, but it is not safe for 
horses, and I don’t feed it. The 
same silage I fed to horses and 
killed them did not hurt cows or 
sheep or hogs.” 


Our friend calls attention to an im- 
portant fact, to which we have often 
called attention: That moldy or dam- 
aged silage if fed to horses may cause 
their death. This much all can agree 
on, although many of the losses 
charged to moldy silage have proba- 
bly been due to other causes. But 
until more is known of the matter we 
may safely state that damaged and 
moldy silage fed to horses and mules 
may cause their death. 

We think our friend makes a gen- 
eral sweeping statement on rather 
too limited an experience and obser- 
vation when he says it is “almost im- 
possible” to have silage free from 
mold in a wooden silo, and that it 
takes only “a little” of this moldy sil- 
age to kill horses. 

In the first place, we believe a wood 
silo, if properly constructed, will keep 
silage as well as any other kind. This 
is based on an examination of silage 
in more than 100 silos of all kinds. 
Second, we entirely disagree with our 
friend in his statement that it is “al- 
most impossible” or impracticable to 
put up silage sufficiently free of mold 
to make it perfectly safe for feeding 
horses and mules. 

If the corn is mature, cut into short 
lengths, thoroughly tramped around 


the outer edge, and the top material 
or that last put in is thoroughly 
tramped and well wet down, silage 
entirely safe for feeding horses and 
mules can be put up, and is being put 
up by hundreds of men all over the 
land. 

On the other hand, there is danger 
unless the silage is good, and it is 
simply a question as to whether this 
danger is sufficient to justify losing 
the use of so valuable a feed as sil- 
age. 

For work stock, because it is less 
valuable for hard working animals, 
we believe the danger, although we 
regard it as small under good man- 
agement, is sufficient to make it as 
well to sacrifice the advantages come 
ing from its use; but for idle horses 
and mules and for mares and colts or 
breeding stock we are emphatically 
of the opinion that when good silage 
is available it should be used. 

We can not afford to put a premium 
on inefficiency in filling the silo and 
advise sacrificing so good a feed as 
silage, because some are not able to 
succeed in making sound silage or do 
not give strict personal supervision 
to the feeding. Of course, if the silage 
is moldy it should not be fed to 
horses and mules, and the whole mat- 
ter hinges on the question whether 
it is practicable to put up sound sil- 
age, free from mold. We believe that 
it is, because we know of so many 
cases where it is being done. 





Balancing a Feed for Milk Cow 


READER is feeding a 12-year-old 

cow the following ration and 
wants an explanation as to why she is 
only giving 15 pounds of 6.1 per cent 
milk a day, whereas she has hereto- 
fore given 24 pounds of milk a day at 
the same stage of the lactation per- 
iod—when her calf was six weeks 























old: 
Carbo- 
Protein} hy- | Fat 
Ibs. | drate Ibs. 
lbs. 
3 ibs. Cottonseed Meal 1.12 .64 j 
38 “ Wheat Bran....-. .36 1.26 07 
10 ‘‘ Cottonseed Hulls .08 3.32 17 
& “ Comnes Har ..... .54 1.93 .05 
Corn Fodder and Oat 
ek, a 
Total 2.05 7.15 58 
Standard for 16.6 Ibs. 
Ss cincrncclewnaaioss 2.00 11.00 4 
Standard for 22. lbs. Milki_ 2.50 13.00 5 





If this cow. eats 10 pounds of corn 
fodder (leaves) a day, or 5 pounds of 
corn fodder and 5 pounds .of oat 
straw, she is consuming enough feed 
for a cow giving 16.6 pounds of 4 per 
cent milka day; but it is quite possible 
she is not eating 25 pounds daily of the 
roughage offered her. At any rate, 
she is not getting sufficient feed from 
which to make 24 pounds of milk, if 
we are to assume that the feeding 
standard approaches the actual re- 
quirements of such a cow. It is also 
possible that this cow being 12 years 
old, when most cows are declining in 
milk production, will not again give 
24 pounds of milk a day, even if given 
the feed necessary for that product- 
ion, according to the generally ace 
cepted standard. 

If she will not give more milk she 
is not entitled to more feed, but if she 


will pay for additional feed in in- 
creased production of milk she 
should have it and we suggest the 


following change in the ration: Add 
two pounds of corn, rice polish, or 
molasses and substitute 5 pounds ad- 
ditional cowpea hay for 5 pounds of 
the cottonseed hulls now given. This 
would make a ration something like 
the following, and should be sufficient 
for a cow giving 24 pounds of milk: 

3 pounds cottonseed meal; 
3 pounds wheat bran; 
2 pounds corn; 
5 pounds cottonseed hulls; 
10 pounds cowpea hay; 
5 pounds corn fodder and oat straw. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





Ww. F. MASSEY 








HOW AND WHEN TO PRUNE 
Points That Will Aid the Home Or- 

chardist in Getting Bigger and Bet- 

ter Fruit Crops 

N THE pruning of any tree the kind 

of tree is to be taken into consid- 


eration. Peaches, for instance, bear 
fruit on the wood of the previous 
season, and the object in pruning 


should be to maintain a proper distri- 
bution of this one-year wood over 
the tree, and not allow all the young 
growth to be at the extremity of the 
limbs and bare limbs lower down, for 
in this case the weight of the crop is 
always tending to break the limbs. It 
it true that pruning during the dor- 
mant season promotes growth, and 
in the peach we should endeavor to 
promote a well distributed growth 
through the tree. 


Then the time for pruning the 
peach is rather important. I would 
not prune peaches in the fall or early 
winter, but would wait till just be- 
fore time for the buds to swell, for 
then we can more easily distinguish 
between the fruit buds and the wood 
buds, and the bud pruned at the ex- 
tremity should, of course be a wood 
bud. In fact all the more tender trees 
should be pruned in early spring. 
This is the only time for the pruning 
of the tender fig, the pruning of which 
should be largely confined to the tak- 
ing out of stunted growth and the 
keeping down of needless amount of 
suckers. 


Where apples or pears are growing 
very rapidly and it is desired to force 
them into fruit a check to the growth 
becomes important. We want a heal- 
thy growth, of course, but a very rap- 
id growth tends more to the making 
of wood than of fruit spurs, and a 
check to this exuberant growth will 
throw the tree into the more complex 
work of making fruit spurs. This 
can be done by summer pinching be- 
fore any terminal bud has formed, for 
pruning after the terminal bud has 
formed will throw the tree into mak- 
ing unseasonable growth. 


Root pruning is best in the case of 
the too rapid growth of an apple or 
pear. This can be done by cutting 
around the drip of the limbs deep 
enough to sever some of the feeding 
roots, and then putting the orchard 
in grass, to be mowed often and left 
on the soil as a mulch. 

Then, too, I have found that the 
season in the South for pruning grape 
vines is an important matter. The 
Scuppernong and vines of the same 
class should always be pruned in No- 
vember, and the pruning should aim 
at the preservation of the long one- 
year and two-year canes, for the two- 
year canes bear fruit, and the cutting 
out of old stunted growth. Later 
pruning of this class of vines results 
in too heavy bleeding. 

On the other hand, I would never 
prune the Labrusca and other of the 
cluster grapes till March. In the 
spring of 1890, following the very 
mild winter, vines around Raleigh, N. 
C., which had been pruned in the 
fall started into growth in the warm 
weather of late February, and a hard 
freeze in early March caught them 
and destroyed the young growth 
while my vines unpruned had not 
swelled. 

Again in the spring of 1894 warm 
weather set in early, and we had the 
mercury up to summer heat through 
the greater part of March. I had 
taken warning from the previous ex- 
perience and let my vines at the Ex- 
periment grounds near Southern 
Pines remain unpruned till the mid- 
dle of March. All around me were 
hundreds of acres in the hands of 
Northern men who had pruned their 
vines in the fall. Their vines started 
into a vigorous growth, and had made 


shoots 10 inches long, when on the 
morning of the 26th the mercury fell 
to 21 above zero. My vines were 
barely beginning to swell, and were 
unhurt, while the vineyards around 
me were almost ruined, at least for 
that season. 

I have also found that overhead 
horizontal training is best for any 
grape vine. In my garden in Raleigh 
I had an arbor over a walk. Different 
varieties of grapes were grown on 
both sides and overhead. I purpose- 
ly refrained from spraying in order to 
test the difference between the ver- 
tical part and that overhead. On the 
sides of this arbor the grapes rotted 
badly, while those overhead ripened 
perfectly. In the experimental vine- 
yard at Southern Pines the vines were 
planted in plots mainly for testing 
the results from different methods of 
fertilization. They were planted in 
rows ten feet apart and eight feet in 
the rows. Stout posts were set along 
the rows and scantlings two and a 
half feet long were bolted across 
these posts, extending one and a 


much potash to use an acre with 
them, and how much would the ashes 
be worth? Then if I plant so many 
I cannot depend on hand picking. Is 
there a machine that will mow them 
and thresh the peas as it goes, and 
where is it made? I am so well pleas- 
ed with the result of your advice that 
I want it again.” 

It is true that in eastern North 
Carolina your soil does need potash. 
What percentage of potash the ashes 
contain will depend on how they have 
been kept. If they have been expos- 
ed to the rain they will have lost a 
good deal. If under cover, such ashes 
should contain 5 per cent or more of 
potash in a very available form. They 
will have also about 35 per cent of 
lime, and a small per cent of phos- 
phoric acid. At any rate they will 
have value, and if the haul is not too 
long you could afford to pay $5 a ton 
for them. Spread broadcast at the 
rate of 1,000 pounds an acre, and then 
use 300 pounds an acre of acid phos- 
phate in the furrows; for if you are 
growing for seed they should be 
planted in three-foot rows so that the 
machine can gather them. 

The only machine I know to gather 
and thresh the peas as it goes, drawn 
by a pair of mules, is the Keystone, 
which has been advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer. To use this ma- 





mother should be. 


Gleaner. 





“FOR MEN ONLY’”’ 





¢¢JQOR MEN ONLY,” is this editorial framed. 

ter time could be chosen for a recapitulation of one’s worldly claims 
than right now in the beginning of this new year; and we are going to ask 
every reader of this to stop right now and take, first, a careful survey of his 
sweetheart, and see whether she is being preserved as a faithful wife and 
Ask yourself if she is getting what belongs to her inthe 
way of home appliances; little things—not babies alone, but little conveniences 
that go to prevent curvature of the spine and hopeless broken hearts; in fact, 
has she been or is she now carrying burdens that you could have lightened ? 
Again, how much of the hopeless sadness on her features and in her eyes has 
been due to your neglect; and how much of the rainbow hued promises that 
you made to her been dimmed through the dying embers of your once fervid 
and boasted affections? When the rose of youth was in full bloom you rushed 
to carry the water for its nourishment; are you doing it now? 
honest about it; can you take her tired, labor-bruised hands in yours, then look 
her in the eyes and say—‘ dear wife, | have always been true to you.”"—The 


It appears to us that no bet- 


Come now, be 








quarter feet each way and six feet 
above the ground. 

The vines were taken with a single 
cane up to the central wire stretched 
from the tops of the posts, and arms 
were taken each way and pruned to 
four feet each. Two other wires were 
stretched from the extremities of the 
cross bars and the side shoots hung 
over these wires while the fruit hung 
beneath, sheltered by the foliage. 
Without any spraying these vines 
made wonderful crops of very fine 
clusters of Niagara and Delaware 
grapes. In fact the Niagaras made 
such large bunches that it was difficult 
to pack them in four-pound baskets. 
And in all experiments I have made 
I have found that the grapes were 
safe overhead, and I am still training 
them in this way and spraying mainly 
for insect pests. 





Growing Cowpeas for Seed 


ROM North Carolina: “In reply to 

my query in regard to making 
peas seed better, you advised me last 
year to use acid phosphate and mu- 
riate of potash liberally. I used 400 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
and 100 pounds of muriate of potash 
an acre, and by doing this I made 
more peas from five acres of the land 
which I planted than all the farmers 
combined within a radius of two 
miles around me. I have been so well 
pleased with the result that I want to 
plant 25 acres or more the coming 
year, but I have heard so much about 
the scarcity of potash I hardly know 
what to do about it. I can buy quite 
a quantity of oak and hickory ashes 
at almost any price I might suggest. 
Can you tell me what percentage of 
potash these ashes contain, and how 


chine the peas must stand till ripe 
and the leaves fallen. The machine 
gathers the peas and threshes them 
as it goes, and leaves all the vines 
and hulls on the land. If the peas are 
sown broadcast they can be mowed 
at maturity and cured into hay, and 
can then be threshed by the Koger 
pea thresher, which leaves the hay in 
fine shape for baling or feeding. 


Bothered With Weeds 


ROM North Carolina: “I have 
some bottom land which I have 
used as a pasture for years. It was 
formerly in cultivation, and I am 
troubled very much with a weed call- 
ed dog fennel. Will you please tell 
me how to get rid of it, and when is 
the best time, as I wish to sow pas- 
ture grasses?” 

I suppose that like almost every 
one else you have thought that a 
pasture can take care of itself, and 
have simply let the weeds increase 
by seeding. There is nothing easier 
than to keep a pasture free of weeds 
if you use the mower regularly and 
never allow the weeds to seed. But 
you have now got the land full of the 
seed and roots, and the best way will 
be to reseed the land. Plow it now 
and let the plowing lie rough all win- 
ter to have the effects of frost on the 
roots. Harrow well in spring and 
rake out all the dog fennel roots you 
can, and put the land in good order 
and seed with a mixture of 10 pounds 
of orchard grass, 10 pounds of tall 
meadow oats grass, and 5 pounds of 
red top an acre, and after sowing the 
grass mixture scatter a few pounds 
of white clover an acre, and brush all 
in with a smoothing harrow. 

Then take care of the pasture. Do 
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not turn on till the grass gets strong, 
and if weeds appear run the mower 
over them at once, and every spring 
give the pasture a top-dressing of 
bone meal, and you will get a real 
pasture. Keep the droppings scatter- 
ed to prevent the rank tufts that cat- 
tle will not eat. Take care of the 
pasture and it will make one of the 
most profitable parts of the farm, but 
neglect it and it will become a weed 
patch. The plant called dog fennel 
in the South is one of the Eupator- 
iums, while the dog fennel northward 
is a Maruta—a stinking annual weed. 





Caterpillars in Fruit Trees 
| fares North Carolina: “There is 


an insect that makes webs on the 
ends of the Jimbs of my fruit trees, 
and in four or five years the tree 
dies. Have never been able to see 
the insect. Can you tell me what it 
is and the remedy?” 

Doubtless they are the tent cater- 
pillar, and you have not seen them 
because you did not look at the right 
time of the day, for in the daytime 
they are out of the web feeding on 
the leaves of the tree. Had you look- 
ed late in the afternoon you would 
have found the web full of them. 

It is easy to keep clear of these. 
Make a mop of raw cotton on the 
end of a stick. Dip it in kerosene and 
light it and then in the late after- 
noon, when the worms are in the 
webs, burn out all the webs and de- 
stroy the caterpillars. Always burn 
out the webs as fast as seen, and do 
it when the worms are in the webs. 





Peach Tree Borers 


ROM Mississippi: “Please tell me 

how to cure peach trees of the 
borers, I have some fine peach trees 
that will soon be killed if something 
is not done for them.” 

You cannot “cure” trees of borers, 
but you can cut them out. You say 
the trees will soon be killed if some- 
thing is not done, and you simply let 
the borers bore, and of course they 
will kill the trees. Clean away the 
gum and follow up the borers and 
dig them out. Go over the trees fre- 
quently spring and fall and when gum 
is seen at the base clean the borer 
out. Something can be done by 
painting the base of the tree a foot 
or more up-with white lead and oil, 
but watching the trees and taking 
out the borers is essential. Simply 
letting them bore and begging for a 
remedy will never get them out. 





Sowing Cauliflower and Dahlia Seed 


ROM South Carolina: “Please tell 

me when to sow dahlia seed so 
that the plants will bloom the same 
season? Also when to sow cauliflow- 
er seed to have them ready for pick- 
ling the first of July.” 

Sow dahlia seed in April on a warm 
sunny border and transplant to rows 
three feet apart and two feet in the 
rows as soon as large enough. They 
will bloom in August and later. Cauli- 
flower seed should be sown under 
cloth or glass in a frame in January 
and the pfants set in very rich and 
heavily manured soil in March so 
that they will grow fast and head 
before the weather gets hot. You 
can head them early in May, but if 
they do not head then they will not 
head in July, for the weather gets too 
hot for them. 





Sowing Cabbage Seed 


ROM Alabama: “Is it too late te. 
sow cabbage plants for spring?” 
It is too late and too early. Early 
cabbage seed should have been sown 
in late September, and would be 
ready for setting out now in open 
furrows, as I have often advised. You 
can sow seed in a frame in January 
under cloth, or better under glass 
sashes, and get good plants for set- 
ting in spring, but they will be some- 
what later than the fall set plants. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 
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More Poultry for the Table and for Market 


Article No. 5 on “‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!”’ 





By J. P. KERR 











Magnitude and Importance of 
the Poultry Business 


HOUGHTFUL people predict 

that the greatest development in 

our country during the next de- 
cade will be in the Southern states. 
Our success in the South will not 
come from a one-crop system, but in 
diversified farming, which in most 
sections embraces one or more 
branches Of livestock. 

Poultry should have an important 
place on every well regulated farm, 
and I am glad of this opportunity to 
write something of this the largest 
little business in the country. This 
country now leads the world in the 
profitable production of poultry and 
eggs in large quantities. 

Poultry production has shown such 
marvelous growth in recent years 
that it is now recognized as one of 
our most important industries. The 
annual egg yield has reached twenty 
billions. If we were to take all the 
eges laid by Uncle Sam’s hens in one 
year and place them end to end, we 
could make a line seven hundred and 
thirty-four thousand, nine hundred 
and fifty-three and seven-tenths miles 
long, which would circle the earth at 
the equator with a belt 30 eggs wide, 
or should we load these eggs in rail- 
read cars, putting 400 crates contain- 
ing 30 dozen each, or twelve thous- 
and dozen eggs to the car, and allow- 
ing 43 lineal feet of track for each 
ear, it would give us a solid train 1,130 
miles long. 

There are now many well conduct- 
ed specialty poultry plants, but most 
of the vast bulk of poultry and eggs 
comes from the farms, where fowls 
are kept for family use, or as a side 
line to general farming. Notwith- 
standing the rapid growth of the in- 
dustry, the supply has not kept pace 
with the ever-increasing demand, and 
the tendency of prices is constantly 
upward. 

It seems that everyone is now be- 


coming interested in this long- 
neglected industry. The United 


States Government, the various state 
governments, agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, farmers’ instit- 
utes, the poultry and farm papers, 
and other forceful agencies are uni- 
ted in movements to bring the poul- 
try industry to a still higher degree 
of prominence, and modern transpor- 
tation facilities have done much to- 
ward revolutionizing the business. 

Poultry can be grown cheaper on 
the farm than anywhere else, and on 
nearly every farm can be made an 
important source of revenue, without 
materially reducing any other crop. 

Many of our Southern states are 
well adapted to growing poultry, as 
we have a mild, healthful climate 
(neither too hot nor too cold), good 
water, well drained lands, and soils 
adapted to growing most of the es- 
sential feeds. 


in poultry topics asked by the sub- 
scribers of The Progressive Farmer, 
and when these questions and an- 
swers are of general interest they 
will be published. 

oe 


Turkey Growing on the Farm 


| ees Southern farms are admir- 
ably adapted to growing turkeys, 
and the turkey crop is the one crop 
upon which the farmer has a monop- 
oly, for turkeys can’t be successfully 
grown anywhere else than on the 
farm.. They are not very hard to 
grow after one has learned how, and 
on many farms a pound of turkey 
can be grown as cheap or cheaper 
than a pound of pork and will al- 
ways command a higher price. 

The domestic turkey is one species 
of the native fauna of America that 
has been reduced to domestication, 
yet it has never entirely lost its wild 
instincts and inclinations to wander. 


eating fowls, and from the time of 
“shooting the red” on to the ap- 
proach of cold weather feed largely 
upon the wastes of the farm, con- 
verting insects, weeds seeds and oth- 
er waste materials into the most pal- 
atable and valuable flesh grown on 
the farm. On some farms it costs 
less to grow a turkey than it does a 
chicken. The turkey weighs three or 
four times as much, and sells at a 
higher price per pound. 
& 


Goose Raising 


HEN a farmer has neither pas- 

ture lands nor water he had 
better let geese alone; but if he has 
an abundance of grass and running 
water in the pasture geese can be 
very profitable. Geese are grazers 
and when there is plenty of grass 
they need very little grain. Geese 
are practically lice and mite-proof, 
are not troubled by hawks and owls, 




















A Pair of Champions on Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


When very young turkeys may be re- 
strained and kept in a comparatively 
small enclosure, but when they be- 
come well feathered and reach the 
period known as “shooting the red” 
(the red caruncles on the neck), a 
spirit of restlessness comes over 
them, the wild instinct asserts itself, 
and they take as naturally to the 
pastures, meadows and woods as 
ducks to water. To succeed with tur- 
keys one should study their habits 
and needs, as they require a different 
environment from chickens. Many 
fail when they attempt growing tur- 
keys in close confinement along with 
the chickens, treating them as if they 
were chickens. In the process of be- 
ing made into chickens most of the 
young turkeys die. 


Turkeys are seed-eating, insect- 


and seldom have any disease and do 
not require as much attention as 
chickens. There are three sources of 
revenue: meat, eggs and feathers. 


Wet fields may be utilized for 
goose pasturage. The ability” of 


geese to utilize roughage places them 
somewhat upon the same plane- with 


grazing cattle, in that they can 
change into a marketable product 


vegetable growths which without 
them would be of no use to the farm- 
er. A successful farmer who keeps a 
flock of Toulouse geese tells me they 
come nearer being clear profit than 
any other stock raised on the farm. 
It is easy to find a market for green 
goslings, and there is a good demand 
for fat young geese in the winter. 
The most popular varieties are the 
Toulouse, Emden and African. 
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In breeding use one gander to two 
females. Geese make good sitters 
and good mothers, but it is found 
more profitable to use common hens 
to do the hatching and let the geese 
keep laying till towards the end of 
the breeding season, when they are 
allowed to hatch and raise the latest 
broods. 

The feathers from geése and ducks 
are an important source of profit. 
The yield is about one pound per 
year, and in dressing for market 
three geese will often yield a pound 
of soft sfeathers. Feathers bring 
from 40 to 60 cents per pound. 

& 


Selection of Breeding Stock 


HE selection of the breeding stock 
is one of the most important fac- 
tors in poultry keeping. 

The question is often asked, “Shall 
we use mongrel, grade, cross-bred or 
pure-bred fowls.” When we speak of 
mongrels we mean unimproved stock 
—‘dung hills’—with very little if any 
infusion of pure blood. Grades are 
the result of mating a pure-bred with 
a mongrel. Crossbreds are produced 
by mating a male of one pure variety 
with the female of another pure va- 
riety. Pure-bred fowls are the varie- 
ties recognized by the American 
Poultry Association and described in 
their book, the American Standard of 
Perfection. Before a variety is ad- 
mitted into the Standard it must have 
been bred for several years for some 
definite purpose, and must _ have 
shown its ability to produce its kind 
reasonably true to type and charac- 
teristics as set forth in the Standard. 
As a rule the pure-bred fowls are the 
most profitable, the cross-breds next 
then the grades, and lastly the mon- 
grels. 

I am pretty well acquainted with 
poultry conditions, especially in the 
Southern states, and don’t remember 
a single instance in which one had a 
marked success in the poultry busi- 
ness who didn’t use improved stock. 
Grades may be grown for the pur- 
pose of utilizing the common stock of 
females on hand, but the mongrel 
male should never be tolerated. The 
ultimate aim of every small breeder 
should be to keep one variety and 
breed it pure. While the pure-breds 
excel the mongrels in the economical 
production of both meat and eggs, 
their chief value comes from the fact 
that they have the power of uniform- 
ly transmitting to their progeny their 
qualities, such as size, shape of body, 
color of skin, coloration of plumage, 
color of eggs, large egg production, 
early maturity, easy fattening, ete. 
Mongrels and mixed breeds produce 
all sorts of characteristics and colors. 
Uniformity in size, shape, and color 
counts when one goes to sell and this 
uniformity can’t be obtained by using 
any except the pure breeds. The 
farmer who continues year after 
year feeding high-priced feed to 
mongrel stock is throwing away one 
of his best opportunities for making 
money. It would be just about as 
sensible to go bird hunting with a 
pug dog as to go into the poultry 
business with common stock. 

In selecting the breed or variety 





We believe opportunities ex- 
ist in every community for 
rearing poultry at a profit. It 
is our purpose to give through 
the columns of The Progressive 
Farmer during this year the es- 
sentials for success in growing 
chickens, turkeys, and water- 
fowls, with the hope that the 
readers of this paper may bet- 
ter realize the importance and 
promise in poultry keeping, 
more adequately appreciate 
their advantages, and more suc- 
cessfully manage their fowls. 

We will cheerfully endeavor 
to answer by mail all questions 





This series of articles will run 
throughout the year, the next two ar- 
ticles in the series being: 

February 6—Labor-saving 
ments and Machinery, 


Imple- 





# 





one should first decide for what 
purpose he wishes to keep 
fowls, whether for meat or eggs 
or for both meat and eggs. Hav- 
ing decided what is wanted, he 
should select the breed best 
adapted to his needs and the va- 
riety that appeals to his fancy. 

General purpose breeds—In 
the Northeastern states, where 
heavy roasters and large capons 
are wanted, the Light Brahmas 
and other Asiatic breeds are 
popular, but all the Asiatics ex- 
cept the Langshans are too 
heavy and clumsy for the 
Southern farmer. The farmer 
usually wants utility fowls that 
lay well in winter when eggs 
are high, and later become 
broody and make good sitters 








February 13—Growing and Saving 
Soil Fertility. 


A Likely 


Flock of Columbian Wyandcttes on Farm of G. T. Wingar 


d, Grady, Ala. 


(Concluded on page 11, this 
issue) 
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Combination6 and 1?-in. stay Cents 
arm Fence — Horse-high, ot 
Bull-strong and Pig-tight. a Rod 





Cents 


48 In, Poultry Fence with line wires 22 cate 
a Ro 


13g in. apart at bottom. 434 in. stays 





26 inch Hog Fence, with Barb Wire 


Cents 
at bottom. Stays 6 inches apart 


a Rod 





per spool of 80 rods. 


IDEAL Galvanized Barb Wire $1.45 


A bargain. 





We make the wire, galvanize and weave it into 
fence—5),000 rods a day—and Sell Direct to the 
Farmer at manufacturers money-saving prices. 


Catalog showing 100 styles and heights of Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence sent free. rite today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 86 Muncie, indiana 








EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 


Should send for our FREE CATALOG. It shows 
our complete line of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Barbed Wire and Fence Supplies. Itis the 
market place to which all shrewd buyers turn 
for fence of superior quality 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 

For the past 30 years our fence has been sold Direet 
to the Farmer at Wholesale Priccs. Be your 
own merchant and put the Dealer’s profit in 
your own pocket. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BIG VALUES 

26-inch Hog Fence, - += 14c. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, - ~ Zc. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%4c. per rod. 

Ornamental Lawn Fence, - 6c. per foot. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.45 per 80-rod Spool. 
Mr. Farmer: Don’t these prices appeal to you? 
Our Catalog is brimfulof Fence bargains. 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co, 
Box 12 Winchester Indiana, 



































ATALO ——— Ad 

Se : 

«4° * 
Riding Cultivators 
havethat accuracy and ease 
of control that fits every con- 
dition of soil and growth of 
plants. Everythingis at your 
finger tins—easily shifted, ad- 
justable for all kinds of work. 
Lever controlling width of cul- 
tivation does not change angle of 
teeth—very important. Steel frame. 
Guided by ball-bearing pivot 


wheels,excellent for hill-side work. 
Parallel gang shift, high and low 























Frequent 


Cultiva- 
tion makes 
better 
crops and 
bigger 
profits. 





wheels, dust-proof bearings, etc. 
One or two row. 


Ask your dealer to show them and 

write us for free booklet, ** Two 

Horse Riding and Walking Culti- 

vators."’ 

BATEMAN M’F'G CO. 
- Box 897 Grenloch, N. J. 








How to Get the Free 
Pattern 


q Look over the first Copy of Todays Maga- 
zine you receive. Select from the patterns 
described in that issue--the one you would 
prefer—then write to Todays Magazine, Can- 
ton, Ohio, and request them to send it to you. 


q@ There is no coupon or printed form to fill 
in. Your personal request will have their 
prompt and careful attention. 

@ This information is for those who take ad- 
vantage of our great Three-in-one Dollar 
Offer in which Todays Magazine is included. 


The Progressive Farmer. 
_ eo 
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Progressive Farmer. 
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Little Stories of Big Successes With Poultry 








$196 NET PROFIT FROM NINETY- 
EIGHT HENS 


(First Prize Letter) 


§ ews letter is a statement of a few 
simple f gathered from last 


tacts 
record book of our poultry 


| yard, the story of a flock of hens that 








under ordinary circumstances and 
with ordinary treatment paid in profit 
more money than six bales of cotton 
would bring at present prices. 

Three years ago we sold our entire 
stock of poultry, which consisted of 
65 scrub hens and pullets, and bought 
20 pure-bred white Leghorn pullets 
and one rooster. We knew no more 
about raising and caring for chickens 
than any other ordinary person, but 
with these 20 hens we started out to 
learn in the way that has ever proved 
the best—by experience. 

We made many mistakes, some 
costly ones, but have tried never to 
make the same mistake twice. We 
have had a practical training in house 
and yard building. We have in a 
measure learned the art of running 
incubators and brooders; have passed 
through sieges of roup, sore-head, lim- 
berneck and various other diseases to 
which chicken-kind falls heir: have 
been aroused from peaceful slumbers 
by thieving cats and weasels, and so 
on through quite a list of “ups and 
downs” with which one meets in the 
poultry business. 

We have learned many things, but 
the best and most forcible thing is 
that it pays doubly well to have pure- 
bred stock. 

Last year our flock consisted of 98 
hens. Fifteen of these were used for 
breeders, the remaining 83 producing 
eggs for market (we believe in having 
infertile eges for market). We used 
eggs freely for cooking purposes, 
mostly the imperfect eggs laid by the 
breeding fowls. We sold our eggs on 
the local market at the average price 
of 21 cents per dozen. The broilers 
brought on an average 15% cents per 
pound. 

We raised 135 puilets, for which we 
were offered $135. 

The total number of eggs laid by 


i the 98 hens was 884 dozen, 


Sold 700 dozen eggs @ 21c per doz $147.00 
Sold 95 broilers @ 15%4%c pound..... 14.72 
Sold 10 Hens... cccccccccvcccveccces 7.50 
$169.22 
Sold 185 pulletS...ccceccccvcccsccce 135.00 
; $304.22 
Cost of feed......-- $89.43 
MisceYaneous expenses 18.47 
Tots CXDENSES soos cescesces ceousese’ $207,989 
Total profit ....... Overy Ti $196.32 


MRS. M. LUTHER HAWKINS, 
Prosperity, S. C. 





A PROFITABLE SMALL FLOCK 





(Third Prize Letter) 


KEEP about 50 Single Comb Buff 
Orpington hens, and for several 
years have cleared $3 and upwards 


| per hen, while for 1914 my net profits 
| were $202.45, with about $50 worth of 


young stock left over. 

We like the Orpingtons for the rea- 
son that they make good from every 
standpoint. Most of my eggs are sold 


| for hatching, and my young stock for 








breeders, but they are of such a gen- 
eral purpose type that the culls make 
most desirable market fowls, and the 
eggs, which are always abundant in 
fall and winter, bring the top market 
price at a season when they are not 
wanted for sitting. 

I belitve that a small flock, well 
cared for, is much more profitable 
than a larger one that is left to at- 
tend to itself, and feel sure that the 
reason for my success in a small way 
is that I have got the best stock I 
could, have culled them closely, given 
them the best attention and raised as 
much of the feed as possible at home. 

I started out with ordinary utility 


birds, but every year have bought 
cockerels or eggs from pens of prize 
winners, until now I have a splendid 
flock of steady layers that come very 
near the standard requirements. I 
care for my birds myself, and see that 
the work is thoroughly done. My 
houses are always cleaned regularly, 
and at least once a month-in warm 
weather, and occasionally in winter, 
I spray every cranny of houses, roosts 
and nest boxes with whitewash con- 
taining a little “Kreso dip” or crude 
petroleum. By doing this I eliminate 
the mite problem entirely. Sitting 
hens are dusted with Persian insect 
powder, and one or two applications 
keep the chicks free from lice. 

I have several small houses, and am 
gradually replacing the old ones with 
new ones of the type advocated in the 
Government bulletins. Everything in 
the way of fixtures is as simple as 
possible, to reduce at once the cost 
and the labor. 

I do not attempt to keep my birds 
on an elaborately balanced ration, 
but find that, with a fair knowledge 
of food values, it is easy to make up 
a balanced ration from foodstuffs 
raised on the farm, with the addition 
of a little bought beef scrap and bran. 
There is usually a great deal of shat- 





tered grain and vegetable and fruit 
refuse on the average farm that the 
fowls can utilize at almost a clear 


saving. In the winter mine have fre- 
quent hot mashes of boiled potatoes, 
turnips, etc., and have the range of 
clover and alfalfa fields, as well as 
access to turnip tops and rape. Skim- 
milk—all they want—furnishes much 
necessary protein, and is splendid for 
little chicks as well as for laying hens. 

In advertising eggs for hatching, I 
guarantee them fresh and of 75 per 
cent fertility, and ship them as the 
customer wishes, either by express or 
parcel post. Of over 2,000 shipped 
last spring, I had only two sittings 
to replace. This I always do without 
hesitation, as it saves trouble in the 
long run. I pick out only the best 
birds to use for breeders, whether for 
myself or my customers, and all oth- 
ers are eaten or sold for table use. It 
requires a heroic resolution to con- 
demn for one little fault a bird other- 
wise perfect, but I think it pays. 

MRS. W. D. DICKINSON, 
Burkeville, Va. 








A Printer Who Loves Chickens 


WO hundred and fifty dollars a 

year on a gross business of $400! 
That may sound a little big, but it is 
what John Thrasher, a linotype oper- 
ator, has done with chickens for each 
year of the last four. But what is 
more, the greatest income that has 
come to this lover of fowls is the 
pleasure of caring for the birds and 
marketing the products. I have seen 
him mingle among his fowls, the hap- 
piest person imaginable. He fondles 
his pet birds as a mother fondles her 
baby. 

Mr. Thrasher uses only Rhode Isl- 
and Reds and keeps from 100 to 150 
birds throughout the year. He makes 
his eggs average 30 cents a dozen the 
entire year. In summer he keeps the 
male birds away from the hens, and 
each day gathers the eggs and places 
them in waterglass. When the mar- 
ket gets good he takes them out, as 
fresh as when put in, and sells them 
at the fancy price. 

There are few useless birds about 
Mr. Thrasher’s coops. In the early 
spring when hens are cheap he does 
not throw them on the market, but 
keeps them to raise fryers, using in- 
cubators also. When the friers come 
on he sells the hens to make room 
for the young ones. He also sells the 
culls of the young chicks as early as 
they are marketable, keeping the su- 
perior birds. He has something to 
sell every week of the year. 

Though he works on no large scale, 
this “bird crank,” as some people call 
him, has modern things for housing 


and feeding and watering. His feed- 
ers are automatic and are kept where 
the grain is scattered in straw or hay. 
The houses are constructed with the 
open south front, so the sun 
warm the fowls on cold days. The 
watering troughs are inventions of 
Mr. Thrasher himself. He made some 
floating valves and attached them to 
barrels. The barrels are filled with 
water in the early morning. The 
valves open when the troughs get dry 
and close when the troughs are filled. 

A small orchard is growing where 
the chickens range. The trees are 
about old enough to begin bearing, 
Every foot of soil is utilized. 

While Mr. Thrasher does not try to 
sell eggs for hatching or birds for 
breeding purposes, he does pick up 
some money that way. He studies 
his market and gets all there is to be 
gotten out of it. He thinks this is 
the only way to make money with 
chickens, and he considers what else 
he makes merely.a “pick-up.” 


W.. D: LITTLE, 


can 


Ada, Okla. 





$550 from Sixty Hens 
HAVE been raising 
chickens over 20 years 
been very successful. My motto is 
quality, not quantity. It is better to 
keep a limited number of good speci- 
mens than a large number of scrubs. 
We keep several cows and always 
have butter to sell, but I find my hens 
pay much better than the cows, as I 
can get as much for one sitting of 
eggs as I can for 10 pounds of butter. 
I do not keep many fowls, as I am 
not physically able to care for a large 
number, but I usually sell about $6 
worth of eggs and chicks a year from 
each hen, and sometimes more. One 
season I sold $550 worth of chicks 
and eggs from sixty hens, and made 
most of my sales by advertising in 
The Progressive Farmer. 


pure-bred 
and have 


I have tried several breeds and find: 


none to equal the Buckeyes. They 
are rich in color, handsome in car- 
riage, strongly constituted, great win- 
ter layers, and the best of all breeds 
for table purposes. They are an ideal 
breed for the farm, as they are great 
foragers, and if given free range they 
can about make their own living. The 
chicks are fine for early broilers, as 
they are very hardy, feather quickly 
and grow wonderfully fast. 

It pays best to have only one breed 
and keep them well improved by cul- 
ling out the inferior ones and raising 
only from the best. 

MRS. H. P. McPHERSON, 

Cameron, N. C. 





Ship Eggs by Parcel Post 
a? THIS time of the year when 


eggs are scarce the demand 
greatly exceeds the supply of fresh 
(newly laid) eggs. There are a great 
many housewives in towns and cities 
who would be very glad indeed to 
make arrangements with farmers to 
receive a stated supply of newly laid 
eges every week or so and pay a lit- 
tle more for such eggs than the regu- 
lar market price. The biggest ob- 
jection to shipping eggs by parcel 
post at the present time is the cost 
of satisfactory egg carriers. How- 
ever, the difference in price paid for 
newly laid eggs on the farm and that 
ordinarily paid for them in cities will 
more than pay for the egg package 
and also the postage. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 594, “Ship- 
ping Eggs by Parcel Post” can be se- 
cured by writing to your Congress- 
man or to United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Those who contemplate selling their 
eges and other farm produce by par- 
cel post will find this bulletin very 
helpful—Ohio College of Agriculture. 





Tf you have livestock to sell, 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 


now is the 
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THE SUSSEX—A NEW BREED KNOCKING AT THE DOOR 


Beauty and Utility Combined—Three Varieties, Red, Speckled and 


Light—Large-bodied—Flesh High 
Layers 


Quality—Heavy and Continuous 





By F. J. Rothpletz 


S EVERY  poultryman well 
A knows, every breed and variety 

of chickens known in America, 
has a European or Asiatic origin, and 
even the European breeds have as or- 
iginal ancestors the 
Gallus Bankiva, or 
East Indian’ Jungle 
Fowl. 

The breeds known 
in the United States 
today are classified 
as Asiatics, Mediter- 
raneans, English and 
Americans. Thethree 

MR. ROTHPLETZ®’ first classes are al- 
most all old established breeds, 
with a long line of ancestry, while 
our American breeds are all “built 
up.” That is, they are the result of 
crossing of older breeds, and rigid se- 
lection from the results of the cross- 
ings, of birds approaching a certain 
ideal or type. 


Many breeders claim for the built 
up breeds. an increase of constitu- 
tional vigor. In some cases it is 
probable the claim is well founded, 
though it is not always so. As an 
offset to this supposed advantage is 
the known tendency, in all “made up” 
breeds or among cross-bred fowls, to 
“atavism,” or “harking back to orig- 
inal type.” When this occurs, the re- 
sulting product is useless for breed- 
ing purposes. 

In all breeds of poultry there is at 
times a tendency to “sporting”—that 
is, a wide departure from the parent 
stock type; but, as a rule, the older 
and more thoroughly fixed a breed 
is the greater the probability that the 
offspring will be true to type in shape 
and in feathering. This fixity of type 
is a valuable trait. 


Among the English breeds of old 
standing two are preeminent as pos- 
sessing all the points of value, from 
the commercial side, and also grati- 
fying the esthetic tastes of the fan- 
cier: the Dorking and the Sussex 
The shires of Kent, Surrey and Sus- 
sex have for a long time been the 
largest producers of high-class poul- 
try in England, and writers on agri- 
cultural topics, as far back as 1530, 
make mention of the Dorking, Sus- 
sex and Kent breeds. Even back of 
them, old Roman writers, Pliny and 
Columella, speak of English breeds 
from these shires, describing the ex- 
act type of the present day Sussex. 


The Dorkings differ from a major- 
ity of other breeds in having five in- 
stead of four toes. Some of the Sus- 
sex at one time had the same, but this 
peculiarity has been bred out. As 
far back as 1805 one John Boys, a 
prominent writer on livestock and 
poultry topics, mentions “such good 
and true Sussex fowls. . . Some of 
the land, both in Sussex and Kent, 
having been family property for cen- 
turies, the poultry thereon was as 
jealously guarded as heirlooms. The 
colors in one farm were white, with 
black in hackles and tails, (the Light 
Sussex of today, similar to Light 
Brahmas and Columbians); two kept 
the old red and tawnies. (These are 
the Red Sussex of today). Others 
had black, red and gray speckles. One 
family boasted of having the same 
breed, dark reddish browns, for over 
a century.” There we have clearly de- 
fined, the three well established va- 
rieties of the Sussex fowl of today, 
the light, the speckled, and the red. 


Every poultry breeder is familiar 





with the Brahma plumage,—white, 
with black striping in hackles, black 
wing flights and glossy black tail. 


This is a correct description of the 
Light Sussex plumage, as favored by 
English experts. 

People who have seen specimens 
of the Jubilee Orpingtons can form a 
good idea of the Speckled Sussex. In 
fact, it is claimed that when, in 1895, 


Mr. Cook, in his efforts to create the 
Speckled Orpingtons, by introducing 
the Red Dorking cross on his Orping- 
tons, had the Speckled Sussex color- 
ing and marking clearly in view. That 
he was successful, and the resem- 
blance perfect is shown by the fact 
that in 1910, a Hackensack, N.. J,, 
breeder won first in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace show in the Speckled Sus- 
sex class with a Sussex pullet, and a 
month later took first in the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Orpington class at 
Madison Square Garden show with 
the same bird. 

The Jubilee Orpingtons are unlike 
the other varieties of Orpingtons in 
that they have a longer back and 
body, and harder, closer feathering, 
more closely resembling in type the 
Sussex breed. The plumage of the 
Speckled Sussex is a more or 
less irregular mixture of reddish 
brown feathers, spangled with black, 
and white tips. In the hackle, saddle 
and tail feathers there is added to 
the black a rich greenish sheen, the 
whole combination being strikingly 
showy and beautiful. 

The Red Sussex has a color scheme 
not imitated by any other breed or 


demand for them as soon as they be- 
come known. 

An American Sussex Club has been 
organized with a growing member- 
ship, and while the Sussex do not ap- 
pear in the last “Standard of Perfect- 
ion,” at the last meeting of the A. P. 
A. Board of Revision of the Standard, 
the Red and Speckled Sussex were 
admitted and the next edition of the 
Standard will include them with an 
illustration of a Speckled Sussex. 





A Poultry Club Girl Makes Good 


AST spring I joined the.Girls’ Poul- 

try Club of Prentiss County. In- 
stead of just sétting two or three 
hens I took charge of my mother’s 
entire flock. We had pure-bred hens 
and had ordered three nice Barred 
Plymouth Rock roosters. 


I began with 42 hens the first of 
March. I kept account of eggs laid, 
amount of feed, time spent in tend- 
ing them, feeding, gathering eggs, 
cleaning houses and coops, making 
nests, etc. I fed them on corn, oats, 
corn chops, wheat bran, milk and 
scraps from the table. I also gave 
them charcoal, lime shells, and brok- 
en dishes beaten up. I had oats sown 
for them to eat green. 


It was not all pleasant work. The 
lice got on my chicks and almost kill- 
ed some of them, and some of the sit- 
ting hens would peck at me every 
time I went near. Most of them are 
very gentle and will eat from my 














Plain or Fertilizer Styles. 
Runners, Single or Double 
Dics. Flat and Edge Drop 
Plates witheach SuperiorPlan- 
ter. Hoppers easily closed; 


always right, no matter when, 
how or where dropped. Cen- 
} ter Reel—Self-Winding; Cen- 


ter Lift— Perfect Balance. 
Automatic Throw-Out. Two, 
three, or four Kernels to Hill 
Without Changing Plates. 
Self-Adjusting Valves. Ac- 
curate Drop. Also furnished 
as a Two-Row Corn. Drill. 
Simplicity andGreat Strength. 
If you think of buying a Corn 
Planter, be sure and send for 
the Superior Corn Planter 
- Folder and then go to yourimple- 
ment dealer and insist on seeing 
the Superior—“The Name Tells 
a True Story.” 
Remember, the Superior is 
sold under such a warranty that 
you run no risk in buying. 


[EEAMERICAN, SEzDING PacHINEG 


’ INCORPORATED 
™ =Sprmerien, Onto, U.,5.A. 

















Good Types of Speckled Sussex Birds Bred by E. K. Conrad, Hackensack, 


New 


variety. The body color is a beauti- 
ful deep, almost brownish red,—to 
quote an English authority—“the rich, 
deep red, which will not fade nor 
grow yellow after the first season’s 
showing.” In the hackles, deep red, 
shading to chestnut, and_ striped 
black, with greenish sheen. Tails 
glossy greenish black. This wonder- 
fully rich coloring, joined to their 
size and carriage, make them a royal 
fowl. In shape, the Sussex are a type 
of their own. They are a large breed 
—cocks from 9 pounds up, females 
7 pounds up. One English breeder, 
raising pure Sussex for market is 
claimed to have made a pair weigh 
24 pounds at seven months old. 

They are more erect than Plymouth 
Rocks, with long back, broad, deep 
breasts, long keel, heavy short 
shanks. The heads well shaped and 
trim, medium close fitting single 
combs, bright red or brown eyes, ear 
lobes and wattles red. They have 
white skin and legs, and their flesh is 
white, tender and juicy. While the 
Sussex have already a well establish- 
ed place as a show bird, its advo- 
cates make even higher claims for it 
from the utility point of view. Be- 
side being “the finest table fowl, it is 
possible to rear,” commanding top 
prices in London markets, they claim 
supremacy for them as early, steady, 
persistent layers, and especially in 
winter, their eggs of good, uniform 
size and good brownish color. 

All varieties of the Sussex have an 
established reputation for strong, 
constitutional vigor, fertility, large 
production and breeding true to type, 
and such well defined points as these 
are all that is needed to create a wide 








Jersey 


hand, and take all the little chicks 
one wants to give them. 

From the first of March to the first 
of September I had gathered 172 doz- 
en eggs. I had about 300 chicks 
hatched off and raised about 200 of 
them. 

On September 20, when I made my 
last report, I had made a profit of $61. 
I carried some of my chickens to the 
fair and won the blue ribbon, of 
which I was very proud. We have 
some fine pullets and cockerels to 
raise from this year. 

I am going to try to do better this 
year by giving my chickens better at- 
tention and keeping a more accurate 
account. I am going to try to sell 
$100 worth. 

I think the Girls’ Poultry Club is a 
fine thing, and wish more of the girls 
would take an interest in it. 

EUNICE PARKER, 

Booneville, Miss. 





WHAT KILLED THE TURKEY? 


HEX®*® Watterson, 
ist, told this 
party: 

“One day when I was the city editor of a 
small newspaper, a fine turkey was left at 
the office. We all hankered after the bird, 
but the editor finally claimed it, took it home, 
and had it cooked for dinner. The next day 
@ letter was handed in to him which he 
opened and read: 

“Mr. Editor: I sent you a turkey yester- 
day which had been the cause of much dis- 
pute among us. To settle a bet, will you 
please state in tomorrow’s issue what the 
turkey died of ?’’—Pathfinder, 


the Louisville journal- 
story at a recent dinner 





Just a word to Mr. Farmer who rents. 
know that land values are 
time almost everywhere, 
more confidence in yourself and in your soil 
if you can manage to buy a little spot of 
ground of your own. Better pay interest on 
land notes than to pay rent. Better own 
your own home than to rent.—Farm Journal. 


You 
enhancing all the 
You will have 











Get the whole story of the Belle City’s World's 
Cremyouiee Hatches in my great Free Book ‘‘Hatchin ne 
Facts.’’ The winners of 21 World’s Championsh 
Hatches tell the ee of their money -makne. prize. 

winning success in their own words, with their 


21 Times Belle City 


World’s Champion 


besides giving you full information, facts, proofs, about 
these wonderful hatching machin 327,000 in use. 
Write for “‘Hatching Facts” ody —A Postal Brings It 
It tells everything. Illustrates the Belle City Incubator 
and Brooder in actual colors-shows what makes the 
Belle City the 21 Times B nt s Champion—gives f: 
about hatching success, bigger and pee 7 out neve 
ever heard of f before. Beak gives my $800 
These offers open the way for you to ‘grea | Saran 
our poultry profits this season. Book gives full particu- 
my 1-2-3 months’ HomeTest Plan, my 10 year mone 
back guaranty, and my low prices— Freight repaid--wi 
surprise you. Write today to Jim Rohan, Pres. 
BELLE CITY INCUBATOR CO., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 





9330 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ald on the new 
at eee eee rb) 


in for our tg catalog and 
Marvelous improvements: Extra 

ordinary rye in our 1915 price offer You can 
not uffurd to buy ge ac our latest propo- 
mtions WRITE TO 

Boys, ve s “Rider Agent’’ and make 
big money taking orders for bicycles and supplies. 
I M Get our hberal terms on 8 sample to introduce the 
new aan GER.” 
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. HK ’ 

V | equipment, sundries and everything 
Hf in the Dicycle line felt usual prices, Factory pricee 
iy on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies 


/ Mead Cycle Co., Dept. .Fis7Chicaga 





140 GicK BROODER 











PAGE POULTRY BOOK 


Wundreds of Success ee a al 
gbout s about successful rachel bene 
,08' 


112 


PRAIRIE aan came HCUBATOR | co. 


GREIDER'S Fine CATALOGUE, 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
described, many in natural colors. Perfect guide to poultry, 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock ae eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years i You 
need this noted book, Send 10c far io —codeg, 


= B. H. GREIDER : : = Box 60 RHEEMS, PA) 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee sa‘e delivery. Prices reasonable. Infermas 
tion and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialt’\ 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 


24 Main Street, Homer City, Pa 
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Sawmnill Profits 


Sawmill profits depend on service. 
Real service means constant operation 
at smallest expense and /eas? trouble 
It’s the man with the all-round serv- 
ice outfit who makes the ézg money, 


“Geiser Sawmills 


are service mills—the mills for profit. So 
simple that they do not require a skilled 
mechanic to set them up. Saw guide adjust- 
able while saw is running—long, self-oiling 
boxes for axles can be filled without resting 
mill—mandrel adjustment exact— accurate— 
set works adjustable to 1-16 of an inch. 
Write for Free Book giving a// the reasons 
wh the Geiser will give you service and profit. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 


(Ineorporated) 
810 W, Iron Street Rockford, Il. 





































Many Tools in One 


TRUCKER’S machine. In its complete form, 
will open furrow, spread fertilizer (wet or dry), 
sow corn, beans or peas in a groove (continuous or 
in hills), cover and mark the next row in one 
operatiom or can do any of this work separately. 


TRON A Trucker’s 


~ Variety 
Machine 

can be purchased and used separately as 
? seeder, row maker, row marker, side 
dresser, furrower (two or three rows), 

asparagus ridger cotton planter or peanut 
a planter, Ask your dealer about! 
§ this machine and 
write us for des- 
criptive folder. 





Bateman M’f’: Co. 
Box 813 
Grenloch, N. J. 











WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
Get a Big, Powerful, Light- 
Running, Double-Geared 





WIND MILL 


HANAN admitted by all perfection in 
is Wind Mill Construction 


234 Samson Avenue Freeport, Illinois 
We also build Alfalfa Grinders, Hand Grinders, Stover Feed- 
mills, Pump Jacks, Ensilage Cutters Free catalogs 


















Money All Winter 


Pull out.stumps 
and get all the virgin land at work 
making money for you. It’s the 
best land you have. Work can 
be done in Winter and early 
Spring. Stumps pulled at 3c to 
ceach. Anacreormore a day. 


Make 


Hercules 
Triple Power 
Stump Puller 
Find out_all about it by 
sending for the big boo 
e the proofs 


. _Get the spe- 
cial low price proposition 
we aremaking. Address 

Hercules Mfg. Co. 
980 231 St., Centerville, ia. 











Consider the 
== Bee——_—s } 


_ The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 
_Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 
“drone”! 


, Don’t be a Join our hive of 
workers.” 
























or buckwheat flour. Lasts a lifictime. 
boy can operate and keep it in 
s 


N&MCe FRENCH BUHR MILL 
Soe ? For 50 years the leading standard 
mill of America. Grinds feed for 

NS stock, table corn meal, rye, graham 

p PAD) VLEs 

= | TT order. Ask for our ‘‘Book on 4 

| x} \C5) ih & and 80 day free trial plan. 

i! : 

ba ps Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Est. 185!) 

eu, 21276 Morris St., ., Indianapolis, Ind. 















eecep the Profit! 
Buy your grinding mill at wholesale,same 
as implement dealers do. Keep the 
ae ‘ profit yourself. Hand or power. 
“\\ Quaker City 
Grinding Milis 


7%& n Easiest running. Most durable. 
y Uy | y Send for new catalog; shows 23 
= \ \\|7 sizes"10 day freetrial. 
i \ THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 


Dept. M, 38th & Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 








Geot 1. 3701 0S S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Winter Eggs Get the Money 





{ The Real Farm Power 





Good Breeding, Housing and Proper 
Feeding Bring the High-priced Eggs 

OW do you manage your hens to 

make them lay so well?” I am 
often asked, for usually I have plenty 
of eggs to sell when my neighbors’ 
hens are ona strike. But the present 
management of my flock is only half 
the story. 

Several years ago I had a nice flock 
of hens on which I lavished much at- 
tention in the way of housing, insect 
destroyers, egg-producing foods, etc., 
with nothing like adequate re- 
turns in eggs. I observed the flock 
very closely and to my surprise I 
learned that the finest looking hen in 
the flock, a pure-bred Plymouth 
Rock, averaged only one and one- 
half eggs per week, and these were 
invariably abnormal in size and 
shape; while another, nondescript in 
color and very awkward and ragged- 
looking, averaged six eggs per week. 
One other nearly reached this record, 
averaging five and one-half per week. 
All the others were more or less in- 
different layers. 

But in the egg business handsome 
is that handsome does, so I sold 
some of the poorest layers and bought 
a pure-bred male from a strain hav- 
ling an established record as heavy 
|layers. I saved eggs from my two 
best layers and set them under other 
hens and raised a fine flock of pullets 
that proved to be the best layers for 
miles around. 

Every two or three years I have 
introduced new blood by buying a 
male from a breeder of heavy layers; 
so you see, “hens bred to lay” is the 
foundation on which I have built. 

But I am not content to have eggs 
when eggs are plenty; I want eggs 
when they are scarce and high- 
priced. Of course if one expects eggs 
in mid-winter when the other fel- 
low’s hens are on a strike, one must 
be willing to care for the hens better 
than the other fellow cares for his. 
Experience has taught me that prop- 
er housing is not only indispensable, 
but pays in dollars and cents. Poul- 
|trymen long ago learned this fact, 
yet many farmers who would not 
think of allowing their horses and 
cattle to take the weather as it comes 
{seem to think it all right for their 
| poultry to wade through snow and 
slush by day and roost in the trees or 
any old place at night. 

All the grains for my hens are scat- 
tered in litter to give the flock exer- 
cise, in addition they have vegeta- 
bles, meat scrap, wheat bran, egg 
shells, clabber milk from which the 
whey has been drained, and plenty of 
fresh water. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
the management of my flock; just 
good breeding, housing, and common- 
sense feeding. A. M. 








Have Pullets for Winter Laying Come 
to Maturity at Right Time 


OOD fresh eggs in winter sell for 
nearly twice summer prices: To 
get these requires careful attention to 
hatching and rearing the young pul- 
lets for fall and winter laying. The 
pullets must be hatched out in March, 
April and May, in order to mature in 
time to be good fall and winter lay- 
ers. a 
We use two 360-egg incubators to 
|do our hatching and Prairie State 
| hovers to raise the chicks. We place 
about 60 chicks under each hover and 
after they are 40 or 50 hours old wa- 
ter, grit and a light feed of cracked 
wheat are given them. As soon as 
the chicks learn to scratch all of the 
cracked wheat is thrown in fine straw 





so the little fellows must work for 
their food. 
T mix five parts of bran and mid- 


dlings to one part of beef scrap and 
keep in hoppers before the chicks at 
all times after they are 10 days old. 
Our dry mash for the laying pullets 
j and hens is as follows: Three parts 


ground corn, three parts ground 
wheat, three parts ground oats, one 
part 85 per cent beef meal, one part 
cottonseed meal. We keep this 
mixture in long troughs’ before 
the fowls where they can eat when 
they please. Besidesthis dry mash, 
cracked corn and whole wheat, equal 
parts, are given for the morning feed. 
At noon, cut clover or some other 
green feed is fed, and at night all the 
whole corn that they will eat up 
clean. 

We raise on our own farm all of 
the corn, wheat, oats, peas and green 
food—such as clover, rape, sweet po- 
tatoes, beets, etc., to feed our flock of 
over 400 S. C. White Leghorn chick- 
ens. Hence we have no feed to buy 
except beef scrap and oyster shell. 

We own a gasoline engine, and be- 
sides sawing wood and threshing 
peas, we grind all of the feed for the 
chickens. Fresh spring water is 
pumped to the watering troughs by a 
hydraulic ram. 

Free range is used except for the 
breeders, for which a yard of one- 
fourth of an acre is used, which has 
been sown to rye and crimson clover 
to furnish the hens sufficient green 
feed. Fifteen hens and a cockerel are 
allowed to each yard, or lot. We use 
the trap nest and no hens without a 
satisfactory record are allowed in 
the breeding yards. 

HOWARD L. RHYNE, 

Dallas, N. C. 





Supplying the Home Demand 

FARMER’S “market” is largely at 

home, and it is as necessary that 
he keep his “market” supplied with 
chickens and eggs as it is to have a 
garden. I always liked to raise 
chickens, and I have tried to learn 
how to keep my table supplied with 
fresh eggs and young chickens all the 
year. 

This is how I do it: I generally 
keep about 20 hens old enough to lay. 
In winter I have more, in the autumn, 
less. I keep two or more males, al- 
lowing 10 hens to each. I never keep 
a hen over two years, as young hens 
lay more. I keep a pure-bred all- 
purpose fowl, introducing new blood, 
through the males, every two years. I 
hatch out the chickens I intend to 
keep for layers in March or the very 
first of April. These pullets are old 
enough to lay in November and will 
lay for quite a while before becom- 
ing broody. 

About Christmas I set one or two 
to have early spring friers. After 
the middle of January I hatch more. 
After that time the chicks are hard- 
ier and do not need the extra care a 
January chick needs unless’ the 
weather is very cold. I hatch young 
chicks all through the summer 
until October, when I hatch out 
about 30 and put them all with 
one hen and keep them in my brood- 
er house and yard. These chickens 
grow slowly and supply my table 
from January until March. 

In summer I often set two or three 
hens at the same time and raise the 
chicks in a fireless brooder. I have 
had good luck in winter in a brooder 
by using the fireless hover at night 
and the lamp in the day. This way 
does away with the danger of fire at 
night. 

I do not feed little chicks until 
about two days old, then I feed stale 
bread until they can eat wheat, 
cracked corn, ete. I keep grit; brok- 
en plates and fresh water before 
them all the time. I feed all my flock 
every morning with a moist mash 
composed of equal parts meal and 
shipstuff. They have the run of the 
farm and I feed the old ones but 
twice a day. I give some kind of 
grain at night—corn if the weather 
is very cold. I feed the table scraps 
to my chickens and often give them 
fresh buttermilk. 

MRS. A. M. CARPENTER, 

Durham, N. C. 





You don’t have to employ an expert 
engineer to operate the Farquhar Loco- 
motive Rig. It’s built simple and conven- 
ient, suitable for the agriculturist’s own 
use. Does your sawing, threshing, 
shredding, ginning, etc.. delivering 
steady, dependable power with mini- 
mum fuel consumption. 

Besides Locomotive Outfits, i 
slab-burning Cornish Rig i cation 
Also detached Engines and Boilers of all 
styles and sizes. If you will write us con- 
cerning your requirements, we will send 
you catalog and explain just how you can 
peodcteniy employ a Farquhar Outfit. There 
is no charge for our service ana we don’t 
expect your business if not convinced. 


Investigate immediately. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 419, York, Pa, 


The Parquhar Lins. Engines, Rollers, Saw Mill 
Threshers, Steam and Gas Tractors, Cider Presses, 
Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivators, etc. 
Descriptive l‘terature free on request. 











SHIPPING 
WEIGHT 
#S LBS. 





which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
Target a quarter of a mile away. and you will 
Ditch, Tile Drain, irrigate, Terrace 
your land properly. It is used and endorsed by 
farmers from coast to coast, becauseit is the most 
Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 
outfit ever made for Farm Leveling work. Write 
for illustrated description of Level and details of 
our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE and then have 
your home merchant order you one from his hard- 
ware jobber on those guarantees. 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 'j,Metseri~ 
oy) @ = ATLANTA, GA, 





‘Save on 


sg = = 





Shingles 


‘Edwards STEEL Shingles 


thow cover 135,000 roofs. Cheaper than wood 
Shingles. Last6 timeslonger. Edwards pat- 
ented ‘‘Tightcote’’ process prevents rot, rust 
fire. Patent Interlocking Device makes roof 
absolutely watertight. Go on easily with 
bammer andnails. | 
Dipped in molten zinc after they are cut— 
no raw edges to rot. You also have free 
lightning insurance under our $10,000 bond— 
another advantage. 
Special offer now at lowest factory prices, 
Direct to you. We pay shipping charges. Save money 
by acting Now. Write for big free bargain book 174 
ive size of roof if possible, 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. , 
Cincinnati, Ohio 












1 124-174Lock Street 








Our Single Row Fertilizer 
Distributer with Scoring Shovel 


toopen the row,and 
aN 








at the same time 
distribute the 
fertilizerevenly 
along the row; 
also witha rear 
shovel to mix 
the fertilizer 
with the soil, 
It is guarane 
teed to sow or 
distribute evenly any kind of commercial fer- 
tilizer, and in any quantity desired from the 
smallest to 1600 1bs. per acre. Each nickon gauge 
indicates the sowing capacity of 200 lbs. to the 
acré, with rows 28inches apart. Wide or narrow 
rows will, of course, increase or decrease the amount 


Hench & Dromgold Co., York, Pa. 


Sishapaceniecss 





AGENTS 
WANTED 








(Turn Your Seed Pota- 
toes Into Ready Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
Cobbler and Look- 
out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 

If yours are 
good—if you 
know they are 
right —advertise 
themnow. Thou- 
sands of our 
readers will 
plant home gardens this year and “‘live at 
home.” 

Get your share of the increased trade. 


The Progressive Farmer. 
Be 57) 
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SUCCESS WITH TURKEYS 








GOOD FEED AND CARE PAY IN 
HANDLING THE MAMMOTH 
BRONZE 


(Second Prize Letter) 


RONZE turkeys have been our 

favorite and specialty on Sun- 
nyside Farm for a number. of 
years. They are very hardy and easy 
to raise under right conditions and 
management. 

It is a very good plan to let a chick- 
en hen hatch the eggs while the tur- 
keys are kept busy laying. Just be- 
fore the eggs are ready to hatch we 
select a broody turkey, and at night 
the little birds are taken from under 
the chicken hen and placed under the 
turkey hen selected for the mother. 
She never fails to mother the brood; 
in fact “she is tickled to death” to 
receive it, and next morning you will 
find her avery proud and loving moth- 
er. When the turks are 24 to 48 hours 
old she is placed in a coop, a slatted 
coop three feet each way and two 
and a half feet high is all right, when 
they should have some good, clean 
water. This coop should be moved 
every day over a plot of clean and 
dry grass if possible, for it is very 
essential to keep them at all times 
under clean and sanitary conditions. 
They are first fed very sparingly on 
a diet of hard-boiled eggs and thor- 
oughly cooked corn bread over which 
has been scattered some _ pepper. 
Their appetites are kept sharp by 
moderate feeding on just such 
amounts of food as they will eat up 
clean. No corn meal dough or other 
sloppy mixture is ever used on Sun- 
nyside Farm. These things, together 
with any sour or decaying food left 
around the coops, will surely spell 
disaster in a harvest of bowel and 
liver troubles. 

Their food in a wild state was of 
grains, weed seeds and insects, the 
latter furnishing the needed protein 
of the diet. The old-time turkey 
never saw beef scraps and did not 
need it on this diet. In turkey rais- 
ing I think it is sometimes well to 
copy nature’s plan of feeding. 

The little fellows must have fine, 
sharp grit and water from clean shal- 
low water fountains at all times. They 
can be fed a reliable chick feed along 
“with chopped green feeds such as 
onions, cabbage and lettuce from the 
start. After the turkeys are a few 
days old the hen is allowed the free- 
dom of the yard or orchard. This is 
very important, for it is sure de7th 
to pen a young turkey for many days 
at a time. Life in the open is the ideal 
life in Turkeydom. It is usually nec- 
essary to drive the hen in at night 
for awhile,or until she learns you are 
a friend to her and her family. 

About the fifth week cracked corn, 
whole wheat and any of the small 
grains may be added to their bill of 
fare with advantage, They are very 
fond of milk curd at all times and 
milk in itself is a splendid feed for 
all kinds of poultry. Ours get it by 
the gallon. 

We are frequently asked if the 
Bronze turkey is hardy. To this we 
would say, yes, very hardy; in fact 
the hardiest of the tribe. And‘ are 
they hard to raise? No, not to those 
who know how to care for and feed 
them. 





Many ask about size and weight. 
At maturity, I believe, the standard 
weight for a hen is 20 pounds. Hens 
from a “giant” strain, we find, will 
run in weight from 18 to 25 pounds, 
and sometimes more. We have now 
on our yards a two-year-old hen that 
weighs 26% pounds. Toms usually 
run run from 30 to 36 pounds, as 
yearlings, and we have had quite a 
number to reach 38 to 45 pounds at 
maturity. We have young May-hatch- 
ed toms weighing now (January 20) 
20 to 28 pounds, and these birds have 
not been fed for the putting on of fat, 
but rather for the growth of bone 
and frame to fit them for breeding 


purposes. Young toms can be made 
to weigh 20 to 25 pounds by Christ- 
mas easy enough, and at the market 
price, which was about 12 cents on 
the farm this year, they should bring 
$2.40 to $3 each. At this rate, or even 
less, they can be made a source of 
profit on every farm and at small 
cost, especially when they have the 
run of the fields. 
J. O. WOODWARD, 
Jonesville, Va. 





Fifty Dollars from a Flock of Six 


Y EXPERIENCE for the past five 

years is that no branch of poultry 
raising is quite so profitable as tur- 
keys. Except for winter feeding of 
your breeding flock, or fattening 
birds for market, turkeys are little or 
no expense. 

My flock of six paid me a profit 
last year of $50. And then my birds 
were undersized, owing to my having 
kept an inferior tom, by which I lost 
from three to five pounds on each 
turkey. Nothing pays better in poul- 
try than to have at the head of your 
flock a first-class male. 

In bringing the young turkeys to 
maturity I have two ways. If they 
are hatched by turkey hens, I keep 
them in a coop for several days, mov- 
ing the coop into a clean place every 
day. This accustoms them to feeding 
at the house. Then I give them the 
range of the farm, and never bother 
to get them in for rain, for the tur- 
key mother is able to protect her 
young in the worst storms. 

If I have a chicken hen hatch the 
eggs, I find them more trouble to 
keep healthy and free from mites. 
And these I always put under shelter 
in case of rain. But one advantage 
of the chicken mother is that the 
turkeys grow up to be very tame and 
little trouble to keep at home. 

For the first two days I feed the 
young poults on dry oatmeal, then 
crumbled corn bread made with milk 
and baked dry, until they can eat 
cracked corn, wheat, and so forth. 
I only feed them twice a day for it is 
much better not to feed turkeys too 
much grain, for they are far better 
off on a diet of insects and seeds 
which they can gather for themselves. 

MRS. CARL HAMMER, 

Salisbury, N. C. 





$110 from a Small Flock 


HAVE actually kept books since 

our last Poultry Special, and while 
I have various kinds of fowls I have 
only a small flock of each kind, and 
think I did well to make $110 last 
year. My White Holland turkey hens 
head the income list, averaging me 
$8 per head, from sales of eggs and 
stock. 

I have arranged feed crops so as to 
have none to buy, thereby reducing 
the cost of raising. During winter 
green feed is supplied from garden 
and grazing of grain patches, (only 
one breed of each of the various kinds 
of fowls allows them free range). 
The grain food consists of corn, peas 
and peanuts, and the meat ration of 
cooked waste of hog-killings. 

In spring they still have grain 
patches, garden scraps, and corn, to- 
gether with insects they find in the 
fields. The early peas are planted 
near the house and the birds are free 
to help themselves. We plant peas 
extensively, so do not miss what they 
eat, as we never can gather them all. 
We plant peas at different intervals 
as long as practicable, so the fowls 
have a long season for pea-gathering. 
In early fall they take to the sun- 
flower patch and get good exercise 
jumping to pick the seeds from the 
heavy heads on the bending stalks. 
This with the waste corn in fields 
carries them through the moulting 
season, and when winter comes they 
are in prime condition, brightly plum- 
ed, singing gaily, ready for business. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR, 

Pleasant Hill, La. 








Where to Buy Pure-bred Poultry 











Thompson’s Rose Comb Reds 


Winners at four shows this season—nine Ist. 
tion’”’ strain. Lot of fine cockerels for sale, cheap. 
Hatch.’”’ Write for mating list with winnings and prices. 


The ‘Great Sensa- 
Also, ‘‘Eggs-to- 














Box X, D. MATT THOMPSON, Statesville, N. C. 
BUCKEYES ROCKS 
Buckeyes oo — 


Greatest winter Layers. Eggs from prize winningvystock, 
$3.00 for 15, $5.00 for Prepaid by parcel post. 


Circular free. 
Buckeye Poultry Yard, Cameron, N. C. 


Peacomb Buckeye Reds 


gs $1.50. Express prepaid. 
J. H. Pest incen: Catawba, N. C. 








nananneanennCRPINES 
a e Stock and 
Silver Campines ec (rc= 


15. Jacobus direct. Few equal, none superior. 
Inquire. 
A. L. STARR, Mooresville, N. C. 
LEGHORNS 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From a wonderful strain of bred to 
lay S.C. White Leghorns. We are 
using two hundred breeders this 
year, mated with cockerels that have 


a record. 

Eggs, $2.00 for 1 
Special price on large Rod Write 
us about our famous Egg Mash. 


BROADMOORE POULTRY FARM, 
Route No. Darlington, S. C. 























S. C. Brown and White Leghorns 


Eggs and baby chicks for sale. Orders filled 
Promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed, Have 
some nice pullets and cockerels at reason- 
able prices. My birds are from bred to lay 
stock. 
PAUL M. PEARSON 
Charlotte, N. C. 








ORPINGTONS 








Cozy Nook Orpingtons | 


Buff and White 
Were big winners at the recent Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Lexington and Hopkinsville, Ky., 
shows. 
Large handsome cockerels, pullets, hens and 
eggs for sale. 
| Cc. L. GRAY, R. 156, Lebanon, ae 


FOR SALE Hatching eggs from our 


prize winning White 

Orpingtons. 1-3-4-5 pullet; 2-4-5 cockerel; 
2-4-5 hens; 2nd old hen; and breeders of 1st 
young pen at Norfolk show. Eggs from gen- 
eral flock at $12 per hundred. All bred by us. 


J. i. MARSH & CO., 
London Bridge, Virginia 























Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
Fine Strain. Eggs $1.50 for 15 
Orpington Poultry Yard 
Cameron, N. C. 


Mak e Money With Poultry 
Reid’s Buff Orpingtons will do it. 
Eggs, $3.00 per setting. 
CHASADELLA FARM, Sandford, N. C. 


50 WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Pullets and year old Hens. Prices right. 
Eggs for hatching. 
STONY RUN POULTRY FARM 
Thomasville, N. C. 


REDS 











ata vaval 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Won in 1914 17 prizes; Special cup for Ist 
prize pen at State Fair. 
Eggs for Hatching a Specialty. 
ist prize pen, $5 per 15; 2nd prize pen, $3 
per 15; 3rd_ prize pen, $2 per 15. Special 
prices per 100. 
Cockerels and Pullets for Sale. 


Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 














Barred Rocks 


A of quality, from the best blood in 
America. Ten years with one breed 
4# on farm range. Guaranteed pure 
stock and eggs. 

Breeding stock 2, 3, 4 and $5 each. 
Select eggs 2, 3. 4 and $5 per 15. 


STACYS’ POULTRY FARM 
Amelia, Va. 











WYANDOTTES 





Columbian 
Wyandottes! 


Good Winter Layers. Good Sitters. 
Good Mothers. Good for the 
Table. Goodforall Purposes. 


Stock and Eggs for Sale 


Let me quote you prices. My birds 
are prize winners, and will suit you. 


oO. L. TURNER, 
Box 565, Statesville, N. C. 











SILVER LACED WYAN- 
DOTTE COCKERELS 
$1.00 to $3.00 
Eggs 15 for $1.50 or 30 for $2.50 
Fine Quality Good Layers 


M.L. ADERHOLDT 
Henry River, N. C. 











White Wyandottes 


Eggs for hatching from prize winning 
stock. I have wona large share of prizes in 
the leading shows.of the South for the last 
three years 

Write for mating list ; FREE. 


JOE AKERMAN, 
Cartersville, Georgia 








DUCKS — 


ee eee PPADS PAO 


Indian Runner Ducks 
Fawn and White 
Fine Birds’ Fertile Eggs 


Order Eggs now for Spring 
delivery 


Courtland, Virginia 





E. F. WHITE, 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


ar 


Piedmont Poultry Yards 


Breeders of S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
Rocks. Winners of the blue, many specials, 
silver cups, color and shape specials, ete. 
Stock $1.50 to $10.00. 

Eggs from $1.00 to $500. Baby chix a spec- 
ialty. Send for our 1915 mating list. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write your wants. 

Henry, North Carolina 




















NOW is thetime and THIS is your chance 
to get the best. We breed them. We sell their 
eggs for hatching and they hatch. Give us 
a chance to please you. 


The Mottled Ancona, » $2.00 for 15 
The White Leghorn, 1.60 for 15 
The Brown Leghorn. 1.60 for 15 
The Barred Rock, ry por for 15 


Can we serve you? Com 
HAYTOKAH POULTRY “YARDS 


Burkeville, Va. 

















Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


American Beauty Strain, blue rib- 
bon winners at Charlotte, : eg 
Greenwood and Chester, . Some 
fine cockerels for sale, $2.50 to $5.00. 
Pullets $1.50 to $3.50. Eggs $2.00 per 15 
now ready. Send for mating list. 
SAMUEL E. COLVIN, Chester, S. C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


The best all purpose fowl; winners 
at the leading shows and heavy lay- 
ers. Write for mating list. Eggs 
$1.00, $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Satis- 
fection guaranteed. 

















H. C. LEACH, Atwood, Tenn. 


U. S. POULTRY FARM 
Stock and Eggs forsale. White and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Black Minorcas, S. C. White Leghorn, R. C. 
White Wyandottes. Single bird $3.00; pair $6.00; trio 
$8.00; eggs $2.00 to $3.00 per 15. For pure bred Poultry 
give your order to 
U. S. POULTRY FARM, Statesville, N. C. 








Fertilizing for Profit 


The economical use of fertilizers this 
season does not necessarily mean a smaller 
number of pounds per acre, but rather a bet- 
ter understanding of what materials go to 
make up the goods you do use. Craven 
Chemical Company brands are Fish & Meal 
goods. They are honest goods in full weight 
bags and are made by men with more than 
twenty years experience in the business. 
Write for further information. ‘ 


CRAVEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New Bern, North Carolina 
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waste 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 








is usually greatest in 
cold weather and with cows 
old in lactation, and it counts 
most, of course, when butter 
prices are high. 


THEN WITH A SEPARATOR 
there is always the sweet, warm 
skim-milk and saving of time 
and labor in addition. 


ting a 


Laval NOW 
superiority is 


you can’t 
begin with. 


**know’’ 
separator 


one. This 


WHY NOT S 
TRY a DE 


trial. 


There is no good 
reason why you 
Should wait till 
Spring before get- 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


ON THE CONTRARY YOU 
may buy a De 
and save half its cost by May. 

If, for any reason, 
I conveniently pay cash you can 

buy a De Laval on such lib- 
eral terms that it will actually 
pay for itself. 


AS TO YOUR NEED OF A 
separator, if you have the milk 
of even a single cow to cream 
you are wasting quantity and 
quality of product every day 
you go without 


WHEN IT COMES TO A 
choice of separators De Laval 


sally recognized. 
“‘know’’ buy the De Laval to 
Those who don’t 
replace 
with 
later —thousands of users do 
that every year. 
ready have some other machine 
the sooner you exchange it for 
a De Laval the better. 


right in dairying? 


when you have plenty of time 
to investigate thoroughly. The 
nearest DE LAVAL agent 
will be glad to set up a machine 
for you and give you a free 


165 Broadway, 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


now univer- 
Those who 


their other 
a De Laval 


If you al- 


TART 1915 
SEE and 
LAVAL NOW 


New York 























Ne AO 


It makes them fre 
life and a or to a taem in the 
spring before the work begins. 
hen the heavy winter coat that 
,nolds the = sweat and dirt is removed 


pea Ae and we wor! 
easily kept clean and their i improv. appearance 
atly adds to their selling price. It also = ao. 


7 clip the fianks and udders of your cows — 


clean milk, free from impurities that can’t be aeeed out, 


Clip with the Famous 
Stewart scan: Machine 


It turns — clips faster and closer and — 
sharp lo than any other. 
cut from solid steel bar. They 
i ro and run in oil; little friction, 
little wear, Has six feet of new ; style easy run- 
sing Goxitle shaft and the celebrated Stew: 
ypary clipping head, highest grade. 
rom your png Be or send $2 and we 
will ship C. 0. D balance. ‘Money and 
transportation ‘ome back if not satisfied. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
167 Ohio St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











For an Experienced and Capable | 
Livestock Auctioneer, 


Modern Si 





Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. nd 


Pre 
SMa making most profits.26 
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FRED REPPERT 


among breeders in every State 
in the Union. 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 





Livestock Auctioneer 


New Edition <°: 


Mailed for 10c. 
per. Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 


€ 


ces OF 
lage Methods 


_ ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 


brick,cement,tile,metal,pit, 
etc.Tells best for yourn 

—impartial suggestions for 
4 pages 


VA —10 page index—Copyrighted 
eY Nov.1914,covers 41 silage crops. 
iW Send for new book: i 


k; it beats all 
revious editions, Write today. 


Mention this 











Decatur, ind. 
Have a wide acquaintance 







Write early for 

















PURE-BRED SWINE WANTED. 
If you have pure-bred 
swine for sale a little 
one inch ad. like this 
will sell them for you. 
Only costs $3.00 per 
week, We can furnish 
¢@ ‘s for all rents, 


i awancen 


4 ThE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








better silo. 





Send your orders with 


ladder. Built to 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t buya 


furnished with every silo. 

Quality. Write today for free catalog. 

ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 


Pertectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. T: 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful, Quick. 


eeps the hago 


pemmer or wrench 
cena © steel ps form easy 
asta horde ~ot White or 


Complete anchoring o—- 
Our motto is 





Raleigh, N. C. When writing to 











Save your papers and get a binder, 





advertisers, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








South Carolina Livestock Association 
Meeting at Columbia, January 
13, 14, 15 


RIEF reference was made in our 

columns last week of the Thir- 
teenth Annual meeting of the South 
Carolina Stockmen. 

The meeting was not largely attend- 
ed, but the program was full of sug- 
gestions and information that would 
be worth millions of dollars to the 
state if put into operation. 

Prof. P. H. Calvin, of Clemson Col- 
lege, suggested the following use of 
five acres for hog pastures: 

1. Two acres in Bermuda 
and bur clover; 

2. One acre in rape and crimson 
clover, followed by corn and cow- 
peas; 

3. One acre in oats and Abruzzi 
rye or oats and vetch, followed by 
cowpeas and soy beans; 

4. One acre in same crops as No. 
3, followed by peanuts. 

Mr. Sherman, of the Division of 
Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture, pointed out the sig- 
nificant fact that at a hearing of the 
Railroad Commission on the subject 
of transportation of the products of 
diversified farming there were no 
producers of these products present 
to look after their interests. Reprez 
sentatives of other interests were 
present, but no farmers or producers 
of grains, etc., were present. 

A most thoughtful address was that 
by Prof. Conradi, of Clemson College, 
on the boll weevil. 

The importance of moisture and 
temperature in determining the ex- 
tent of the damage likely to be done 
by the weevil was clearly pointed 
out, and while all the evidence seem- 
ed to point clearly to the conclusion 
that parts of the state would suffer 
severely, predictions were carefully 
guarded. In fact, Prof. Conradi de- 
clared that he would not make pre- 
dictions as to rapidity of their move- 
ments or the extent of the damage 
they would do in certain sections un- 
less the “Lord would certify as to 
weather conditions.” The failure of 
the weevil to make the progress ex- 
pected last year and enter Georgia, 
and the set back received in the 
march northward from the extremely 
cold winter of 1912 and subsequent 
weather conditions, were pointed out 
as typical of the uncertainties in- 
volved. 

Prof. W. W. Long, of the Extension 
Department of Clemson College, dis- 
cussed the need for provision being 
made for marketing the largely in- 
creased crops of grains which South 
Carolina will produce in 1915. 

Prof. G. E. Keitt, in discussing 
farm manures, pointed out a_ fact 
which many Southern farmers seem 
to have overlooked, that the mower 
and rake may easily deplete our soils, 
as much as cotton. This, of course, 
referred to the taking of these crops 
from the land and failure to return 
the manure made in feeding them. 

Dr. W. K. Lewis, in charge of tick 
eradication in the state, showed by 
lantern slides that practically one- 
third of the state had been cleared or 
nearly cleared of ticks, and the asso- 
ciation appointed a committee tourge 
on the Legislature the urgent neces- 
sity of continuing the state appropri- 
ation, which, with the aid given by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, would in three to five years com- 
plete the eradication of the ticks 
from South Carolina. Our readers 
should take up this matter and urge 
their representatives to make the 
continuation of this splendid work 
possible by continuing the appropria- 
tion, which is less than one-third the 
yearly value of the work already 
done. 

The address of F. C. Hare, Poultry- 
man of Clemson College, was alone 
worth the cost of any South Carolina 
farmer’s attending this meeting. His 
system of selecting layers and feed- 


grass 


ing for eggs, if put into operation in 
South Carolina, would go a long way 
towards putting South Carolina in the 
front rank in egg production. 


The program and the discussions 
were throughout chock full of the 
most valuable suggestions, and we 


regret that our space will not permit 
of a more extended report. However, 
one can not get the full benefit of 
such a meeting from the most com- 
plete report that can be made. The 
illustrations and the personal effect 
of the experiences related can not be 
put on paper. Our farmers must learn 
to attend such meetings for the ac- 
tual money value of the information 
to be obtained, even if no other con- 
siderations will induce them to do so. 





Notable Livestock Meetings in 
Georgia and North Carolina 


N ADDITION to the meeting of the 

South Carolina Livestock Associa- 
tion, a report of which will be found 
in another column, two other live- 
stock meetings deserve mention in 
this issue. 

“Reaching the man with the one 
horse, the one cow or one hog,” was 
the keynote of the discussions of the 
Georgia Livestock Association. Pres- 
ident Soule led off with the story of 
the College herd, followed by Com- 
missioner Price, in an account of his 
ups and downs in dairying, and Chief 
B. H. Rawl in setting forth the possi- 
bilities of the South to the man who 
is willing to grow into dairying. Col. 
Joe Wing’s story of his alfalfa farm, 
with its wonderful touches of human 
interest, proved a great treat. Pres- 
ident C. W. Parker and Secretary 
Milton P. Jarnigan make a strong 
team and deserve credit for bringing 
to pass a most successful and well 
attended meeting. 

The various livestock associations 
of North Carolina farmers from Ire- 
dell and from all over the state met 
at Statesville with expert breeders. 

They were deeply interested in the 
discussion of practical problems of 
breeding and feeding, as well as in 
the exhibits. Dairying was given first 


place. The splendid exhibits of but- 
ter and cheese showed that a 
high standard of quality is  be- 


ing reached. A _ fine collection of 
eggs bespoke progress in poultry. 
The big feature was the street parade 
of livestock on the last day, the Oc- 
coneechee Farm being represented by 
two carloads of livestock. A striking 
feature of the horse exhibit was the 
number of good grade Percheron 
colts, showing the improvement that 
comes from the use of good sires. It 
was a good session, and the lively 
bidding for the next meeting is a 
good sign. The officers of the various 
associations are: Beef, Roger A. Der- 
by, president, and R. S. Curtis, Secre- 
tary; Dairy, Edgar B. Moore, Presi- 


dent, and W. H. Eaton, Secretary; 
Swine, Edgar B. Moore, President 
and Dan T. Gray, Secretary. 





Literature On Hog Raising 


LTHOUGH almost every issue of 

The Progressive Farmer contains 
information on the subject of hog 
raising or pork production, we are 
often asked for additional informa- 
tion by our readers. We suggest the 
following as a small part of the valu- 
able literature available on this sub- 
ject: 
From the United States Department of Agri- 

culture, Washington, D. C. 


Bulletin No. 47, in 3 parts, from the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, ‘“‘The Hog Indus- 
try.’’—Farmers’ 3ulletin No. 22, The 
Feeding of Farm Animals; 100, Hog Raising 
in the South; 102, Southern Forage Plants; 
272, A Successful Hog and Seed Corn Farm; 
379, Hog Cholera; 411, Feeding Hogs in the 
South: 438, Hog Houses. 


Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala, 


Bulletin No. 122, Grazing and Feeding 
Experiments With Pigs; 143, Feeds Supple- 
mentary to Corn for Southern Pork Produc- 
tion: 54, Corn, Soy Bean Pastures, Tank- 
age; Cottonseed Meal for Fattening Hogs; 
166, Curing Meat on the Farm; 168, Fatten- 
ing Hogs in Alabama 
North Carolina mapevieognt Station, West 

Raleigh, N. C 
Bulletin No. 200, Feeding Fermented 
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Saturday, January 30, 1915] 


Is to get in the 
money-making class. 
There are thousands 
of farmers in America 
who have made real 
money farming — not 
merely aliving, but a for- 
tune of from $25,000 to 


$100,000. Week by week 


The Breeder’s Gazette tells 
how to make more 
money on the farm 
and to make it 
easier. $1.00 per 
year. Ask for a 
free copy. 








See if you have 
any—let the child- 


Scrap fron, 
Metal, Rubber, 
Rags, Bones, 

Bags, Bagging, Burlap. 


Get a supply together—make this extra 
money. Write for quotations. Check 
mailed day shipment is received. 


JAMES C. SMITH & COMPANY 
1901 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


References: Any Mercantile Agency. 
Oldest Southern Dealers. Estab. 1865 











CENTS A €2D for 
a 26-inch high fence; 
17 %e. arod for47-in, 
stock fence; 28c. a rod for 60-in. 
fence. All Open 
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a = INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 


MORTON, ILLS. 








Ifyou haveasmall branch 
and spring on your place, 


Waterworks 
= you need a Hutchison 


Steel Overshot Waterwheel and Pump 
to force a continuous stream of spring water 
to your door forever. Write for information. 


Hutchison Manufacturing Co., 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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For Sale 


3 Cows. 4 Bred Heifers 
9 Heifers and 9 bulls. 
All registered stock. 








Cottonseed Meal to Hogs; 


i 


Meat on the 
North 


and 
Bulletin, 
mals, 


South Carolina ev raga Station, Clemson 


Bulletin No. 52, Pig Feeding; 152, Hog 
Cholera and the Serum Method of Treat- 
ment; 168, Hog Cholera and Its Control. 
Kentucky Experiment Station, Lexington, 

Ky 

Bulletin No. 175, The Growing and Fat- 
| tening of Hogs in the Dry Lot and On For- 
| age Crops. 

Tennessee Experiment Station, Knoxville, 
Tenn, 

No. 1, Vol. XV, The Value of Corn, Skim- 
milk and Whey For Fattening Swine: No. 3, 
Vol. XVI, Corn, Wheat and Soy Bean Meal 


| Georgia College of Agriculture, 


Preventive 
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. Fox and Wolf Hounds | 


of the best English strain in 
America; 40 years’ experience 
Min breeding these fine hounds 
for my own sport and protection. 
Save your pigs, sheep and poul- 
try. Send stamp for catalogue. 


~B. th, Sibley, Jackson County, Mo. 
he B. Hudspeth, Sibley unty 















_HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


rns 


‘Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred_ registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
ealves. All tuberculin tested. 

L 











N FARM, 
| Saeetoen = Maryland. 
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HORSES AND JACKS 
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Jacks, ‘Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 


lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexingtsn, Ky. 
SHORTHORNS 


“SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 








more good jacks, fox-walking stal- | 


207, Hog Raising 


n North Carolina, Circular No. 4, Curing 


Farm, 





Carolina State Department of Agri- | 


culture, Raleigh, N. C, 
1905—Bulletin, The 
Swine Management; 
Supplement, 


June Breeds of Swine 
November 1904— 


Feeding Farm Ani- 


College, S. 


with Skimmilk for Pork Production. 
Athens, Ga, 


Bulletin, December, 
Serum, 


1912, Hog Cholera and 


Louisiana Experiment Station, Baton Rouge, 
a. 
Bulletin No. 123, 


Grazing and Soiling; 
Grow For Hogs; 148, 


Some Experiments In 
124, The Best Crops To 
Stock Feeding. 
Mississippi Experiment Station, 
College, Miss, 


Bulletin No. 107, 
Delta Station, 


Agricultural 


Pork Production at the 


Texas Experiment Station, College Station, 
exas, 


Bulletin No. 78, Feeding Fermented Cot- 
tonseed Meal to Hogs; 131, Hog Feeding Ex- 
periments: 135, Feeding Experiments With 
Steers and Hogs; 157, Hog Cholera. and Its 
Prevention. 


Books. 
Swine in America, by Coburn, price.. $2.50 
ey. WY sEDICUTICI. s vise sis.ewiees ihe 1.50 
The Hog Book, by Dawson..... ee 1.50 
Forty Years Experience of a Practical 
Hog Man, by Lovejoy........ “ 75 





(11) 95 








PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 

















More Poultry for the Table and for 
Market 


(Concluded from page 5 this issue) 


and kind mothers. The four most 
popular and profitable breeds for the 
farms, where both eggs and meat are 
wanted, are the Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds and 
Orpingtons. These four breeds are 
the farmer’s favorites, as they possess 
all the good qualities desired by the 
American farmer and are growing 
better from year to year. They all 
lay brown-shelled eggs and all except 
the Orpingtons have rich yellow 
skins, which are preferred in the 
American markets. The skin of the 
Orpingtons is white, which is a hand- 
icap in the American markets, but 
renders them more popular for the 
export trade. 

The Egg Breeds.—On farms where 
eges are the chief consideration one 
of the egg breeds should be selected, 
The most popular egg breeds are the 
Leghorns, Campines, Anconas and 
Minorcas. Of these the Leghorns are 
the favorite egg machines, and most 
of the large farms are stocked 
with White Leghorns. 
are classed as non-sitters and should 
not be expected to hatch and rear 
their own young. They are kept so 
busy laying eggs and hunting food to 
make more eggs that they haven’t 
time to keep house and look after the 
biddies. So if chickens are to be 
reared other hens or incubators and 
brooders must be provided to do this 
work. 

Good Crosses for Market Poulty— 
In growing high-class broilers, roast- 
ers and capons for market we have 
found it profitable to use Cornish (In- 
dian Game) mated with strong, 
orous females of the Asiatic and 
American breeds (usually females 
that are off in color or some fancy 
markings). These crosses by the 
Cornish males have breasts almost as 
plump as a quail and a very large 
proportion of white meat. They are 
very hardy, grow wondrous fast, are 
easily fattened, and bring the top 
market prices. The entire product, 
both males and females, should be 
disposed of, as pullets with much 
Cornish blood do not make satisfac- 
tory layers. 
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If you have neighbors who do not read 





; The Progressive 


Farmer, send us their names 


and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
| scribe, 


These breeds | 








BUY 











“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


Running-Walkers 
Riding and Driving Horses for all purposes 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 


First cost under a positive guarantee. 
for literature. 
your wants. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 


HORSES BY MAIL 


Fox-Trotters 


Write today 
For best service accurately describe 











BERKSHIRES 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


" 7 

















Lee’s Premier ara. oo $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,50 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
hope of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 








remier Buke No. 176602 
SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES 
We can furnish for immediate shipment boars, gilts 
and pigs of either sex, sired by the following great 
boars: Millis 
Prince 3rd No. 189420, Black Arthur No, 182898, and Rivals 
Masterpiece No. 136964. Pairs and trios furnished prop- 
erly mated. Also superb lot of bred gilts. Everything 


registered. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 











Fancy Berkshires 


Berkshire Pigs of 
ideal type, best 
of breeding, 3 mo. 
old and over, $15, WW 
$20 and $25, ac- “" 
cording to size, age and ivediae. 
Registered with as good pedigree as 
can be written. They are out of 
large, well bred, mature sows, sired 
by three of the "best boars in Geor- 
gia, and good enough to go into any 
herd. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 






Palmetto, Ga. 


BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12. Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
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WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DU ROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to rick from. Nothing but the 


best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 











POLAND- ‘CHINAS ~ 


Ann 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
Bee E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


amr 














O. I. C's. 


PPP PPPS IS SSSA 


oe 
Two O.I.C. Hogs 1863. 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Swine 

Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding scrub name es 
Two of our 
weigh 2806 Ibs. ‘Will ship 6 
= sample - of these 
famous hogs on time an 
@ive agency to first applicant. We 

are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world. Allforeign shipments 
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Premier Duke No. 176602, Gillucas Art | 














‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
UR 





TAMWORTH 


SOLD ON 


OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PK DURHAM.NC. 














Large Berkshire Pigs. 


The easy feeding kind with big bone and 
long, deep bodies, good heads, and richly 
bred. Prices right. No diseases in or near 
my herd. Write me for descriptions and 
pedigrees. 


R. G. VANCE, Waynesboro, Va. 

















BERKSHIRE HOGS AND 
BARRED ROCK POULTRY 


Eggs by our $25.00 sweepstake male at $2.00 per 
setting. 
act, other males of equal breeding at $1.50 per 


ting, 
SCRERKSHIRE PIGS, the very best blood in Amer 
ica, at reasonable prices. Send for circular des- 


lar describing stock 
OAKLAND FARM, Piedmont, N. C. 














Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 





tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 
Orany other contagious disease. 








Write—Tod. 
tor Fran ooh, “The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’* 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
608 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, Q. 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH PIGS 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 Ib, Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. on 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
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Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


HEREFORDS 
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HEREFORDS 


r Sale 
33 Bulls 18 Bn oy old. 
40 Bulls 20 months old. 
50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Buii calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
Howard Co. 

















Extra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heif- 
ers forsale. Also 5 high class registered Holstein bulls 
for sale. BEST HERD IN THE SOUTH. 

GILTNER BROTHERS, 13 EMINENCE, KY. 


HOLSTEINS 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Holstein cows hold all records for butter produc- 
tion for all periods of official testing, except the 365 
day, and there is only one cow that has beaten the 
Holstein forthat period. Up to Mz ay 1, 1914, 22 Hol- 
stein cows were On record as having each shown 
productions of over 875 pounds butter-fat for the 
year. These are seme of the reasons why the aver- 
age value of pure-bred registered Holstein cattle (as 
shown by average prices at auction, has increased 
Ty $100 per head since 1909. Are you using 

em? 


Send for Free Illustrated Reiavhiiiied Booklet 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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PARMER 
ITHERN FARM GAZETTE! 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.”’ 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 











President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

: 3 P Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 

J. A. MARTIN, ‘ * Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 





UR issue of next week will be our annual Farm 

Machinery Special. Always a number replete 
with good things about farm implements, their use 
and how to care for them, we believe the forth- 
coming Special will be found equally as helpful and 
interesting as those of previous years. 





HE Moon, of Dickenson County, Virginia, re- 

ports the following as the subject for a debate 
at the District Teachers’ Association: “Resolved, 
that farmers’ wives work ‘harder than farmers 
themselves.” We commend this subject to any of 
our farmer boys and girls who are looking for a 
debate topic that will interest everybody. 





T THE threshold of the new year business men 

deem it sound policy to take an inventory—to 
take stock of what is on hand, to check up profits 
and losses, and to plan for the new year. Wouldn’t 
a similar policy be equally applicable and profitable 
on Southern farms? Wouldn’t it be well these 
winter days to search out those things that have 
made our farms less profitable, our homes less 
happy, and our communities less desirable places 
to live, to correct them? Wouldn’t it be well, in- 
deed, to formulate a program for 1915, and then 
adhere to it? 





ITH the bad winter weather too many South- 

ern barnyards become all but impassable 
with deep mud and filth. That this is a really se- 
rious matter thousands of farm boys will testify, 
and no better work could be done just now than to 
remedy this evil. In most cases it is a matter of 
adequate drainage—getting the surplus water off 
before it has time to be mixed with the soil to 
make mud. This of course can be done by proper 
ditching and grading. Plenty of straw to absorb 
moisture and preventing tramping over the yard 
by animals will dlso help. 





E ARE “coming along” in the matter of mak- 

ing our schools train for life and work here 
in North Carolina. The Charlotte Observer an- 
nounces that a boy or girl may now graduate from 
the Charlotte high schools without taking Latin. 
The Summer School at the University last year 
gave instruction in domestic science, we under- 
stand, for the first time. Meredith College started 
its domestic science department with the begin- 
ning of the present session, and President Vann 
reports there is not room for all the girls who 
wish to take it. And it is intimated that the State 
University will soon allow entrance credits for in- 
struction in agriculture or industrial courses as 
well as for instruction in other branches. Let the 
good work go on. 





HE United States Department of Agriculture 

ought not to send out figures as representative 
unless jt is very sure they are representative. Re- 
cently the state of North Carolina has been_pat- 
ting itself on the back because of a widely pub- 
lished report that in a survey of numerous farms 
in various states, it was found that the North Car- 
olina farms provided 82 per cent of the food con- 
sumed by the family, and “nowhere else was this 
percentage so great.” Naturally people thought 
that various sections of the state were represented 
in this survey. But it turns out that the investiga- 
tors simply took one county in each state and that 
in North Carolina Gaston County was selected. 
The report is creditable enough to Gaston County, 
but no man who is half-way informed would re- 
gard the showing as typical of North Carolina 
conditions generally, and it is foolish to so pub- 
lish it. 





N THE long run, the one-crop system always 

spells poverty, whether that one crop is tobacco 
or cotton. The Danbury, North Carolina, Reporter 
puts the case none too strongly to our tobacco 
farmers when it says: 

“The man who sells a crop of tobacco at a 
low price, and can bank his money, is in much 
better condition than the farmer who markets 

a crop at high prices and then must part with 





all his cash to pay for supplies eaten while the 
crop was being made. You may talk all you 
please about tobacco, but if you will take a 
census of the Stokes County farmers who have 


made the greatest success at farming, who 
have comfortable bank accounts today, and 


who are least in debt among our citizens, and 
you will find that nine out of every ten of them 
made it a practice to first produce at home the 
things needed at home to eat. Then plant to- 
bacco.” 





Arrange to Sow Spring Oats 


XPERIMENTS prove that, on an average, fall- 
sown oats in most sections of the Cotton Belt 
yield from 50 to 100 per cent more than oats 
sown in the spring, and The Progressive Farmer 
has consistently urged that oats be planted in the 
fall whenever possible. At the same time we are 
aware that, for one reason or another, oats have 
not been as extensively planted as should be the 
case, and farmers who have 
tant job should arrange to 
Here are a few reasons: 
1. The South was generally 
short last year, grain prices are steadily mounting 


neglected this impor- 
get them in at once. 
corn crop in the 
upward to levels above anything reached for years 
past, and the farmer who has to buy feed next 
summer is going to be in sad plight indeed. An oat 
crop, coming off in May or June, will aid mightily 
in bridging the gap between corn crops, and will 
Save us many millions of dollars. 

2. A hay crop of peas, beans or lespedeza may 
be grown after the oats, thus supplying additional 
feed that would otherwise have to be purchased at 
ruinous prices, and at the afford a 
chance for increasing soil fertility through the 
production of more farm manures. 


same time 


3. An increased grain acreage will mean less 
cotton acreage. Just now cotton prices are tend- 
ing upward; but all the good work of the present 
holding movement may be undone by planting too 
much cotton, to the neglect of food and feed crops. 

We believe that generally for spring seeding the 
Burt oat has given best results, because of its 
earlier maturity; but if it cannot be obtained the 
Red Rust-proof will be found good. 

The point is not to be caught without feed this 
summer, and if plenty of fall oats were not put in 
spring-sown oats followed by a hay crop will be 
far ahead of “store-bought” feeds. 





South Carolina Keen for Progress 

NY one who has kept up with South Carolina 

lately must have been impressed by the pro- 

gressive spirit which dominates 
agriculturally and in other ways. 


the state 
The Diversifica- 
tion campaign conducted there by State Demon- 
stration Agent Long, Clemson College, and Com- 
missioner Watson, has attracted National atten- 
tion. The good effects of the great corn show at 
Columbia have The cotton ware- 
housing plan inaugurated. by the recent Legisla- 
ture, and now directed by Hon. John L. McLaurin, 
promises 


been lasting. 


a contagious example for all cotton- 
growing states. 

And now the newly-elected Governor, 
Richard I. Manning, with an inaugural address 
constructive, forward-looking, and free from all 
bitterness or hate, which should please all patri- 
otic South Carolinians, whether they voted for Mr. 
Manning or his opponent. The new Governor is 
for a seven months’ school term with compulsory 
attendance (North Carolina will have to hustle or 
South Carolina will get ahead of us again!), a 
primary election law, better land registration laws, 
a modern child labor law, and a workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 


comes 


We are printing on another page Governor Man- 
ning’s remarks on land titles and rural credits and 
we present herewith his advanced educational 
platform: ' 


“We must encourage the spirit of self-help 
and every district should first impose a local 
tax by vote of its resident voters before re- 
ceiving state aid. Yet, the growth of the pub- 
lic school will be determined largely by the 
amount of state aid. Weak country schools 
must be helped and every community must be 
encouraged to have at least a seven months’ 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


term, and no teacher should be required to 
teach more than fifty pupils. The state cannot 
have an educated and efficient citizenship un- 
less it extends help to weak and undeveloped 
districts.” 





Legislation That Farmers Need 


TATE Legislatures are 


now in session in a 
number of Southern states, and we urge that 
our readers make known our needs to our 


state legislators. Important matters that deserve 
especial attention just now are: 

1. Enactment of a law putting into operation 
the Torrens system of registering land titles. Un- 
til such a law is on the statute books it is fairly 
certain that no sort of adequate rural credits sys- 
tem can be put in operation. 

2. Provision for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion to the farmers, at actual cost, of anti-hog- 
cholera serum. Right now cholera is a menace 
that is keeping thousands of farmers out of the 
hog-raising business, and it is imperative that the 
state adopt measures to control this disease. 

3. Strengthening of existing measures and the 
passage of new laws, if necessary, for the com- 
plete and speedy eradication of the cattle tick. 
Just as cholera is a serious hindrance to profitable 
hog raising, so is the tick in the way of really prof- 
itable beef production and dairying. Each county 
should of course have the privilege of getting rid 
of its ticks or keeping them, but once the people 
have voted for getting rid of the pest they should 
be afforded every facility for doing so. 

4. The enactment, in states not already possess- 
ing such, of measures providing for the formation 
of drainage districts and financing the drainage 
thereof, 

5. A provision for Land Segregation Between 
the Races, in order that our white neighborhoods 
may remain white and retain their right to pro- 
gress and development unhampered by the demor- 
alizing social influence of the Negro race. 

6. Repeal of the crop lien law. 

Look the above list over, Mr. Progressive Farm- 
er, and see which of these you need in your neigh- 
borhood. Then let your representatives at the 
state capital hear from you. 





The Week on the Farm 


T farm family that isn’t making its sales of 





poultry and eggs offset its purchases of su- 
gar, coffee, salt, pepper, and other articles 
the average farm does not produce, is not living up 
to its opportunity. To the farm hen should be 
delegated this job, and if she has half a chance 
she’ll gladly do more. 
oe 

As Prof. Kerr says, the great bulk of our poultry 
products comes from the small farm, and this will 
probably always be the case. About the average 
farm home there are enough wastes, products that 
otherwise could not be utilized, to keep a goodly 
flock of poultry, some hogs, and a few cattle. It 
is the use of animal machines to convert these 
wastes into cash products that marks the really 
good farmer, and a flock of pure-bred chickens 
will prove very profitable converters. ; 

x * * 

It is gratifying to note the awakening of our 
farmers to a realization that a better system of 
farm finance must come if we are to have really 
profitable farming and the best kind of rural citi- 
zenship. Now is the time to strike, and we should 


keep at it until something definite is done. 
*x * 


Do you like real detective stories? We don’t 
mean the trashy kind, but those that are clean and 
strong, and that are keenly analytical in the solu- 
The Red-head- 
ed League, beginning in this issue, is such a story, 
and unless we are mistaken, it will catch and hold 
your interest until the end. 


A Thought for the Week 


PP tent just one test to apply to any moral 


tion of the problem presented. 








question. Ts it a question? If so, paradoxical 

as it sounds, then it is not a question. In 
other words, no moral question is sound if there 
is a question about it—Selected. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 








Do Southern White Farmers “Prefer” Negro 
Neighbors? 


ROM all appearances we were none too soon 

in making our appeal to white townsmen and 

legislators, explaining the idea of and the ne- 
cessity for Land Segregation Between the Races. 
The gentlemen who want to see the Negro 
gain still faster on the white farmer are getting 
into action and spreading their literature far and 
wide. W. E. DuBois, the famous Negro educator 
and advocate of social equality, started the ball 
rolling some time ago in his speech in New York 
City denouncing the idea. His ally, the New York 
Evening Post, followed in its denunciation of this 
“alarming development of the race problem in the 
South.” Booker Washington joins the chorus in a 
speech in Norfolk, saying that “Negroes have too 
much good sense to force themselves where they 
are not wanted,” and the Negro paper, the Journal 
and Guide, boasts that it believes the richer whites 
will side against the white farmers and beat them. 
Then a “University Commission on Southern Race 
Questions” meets in Washington City and sends 
out a denunciation of the plan—without telling 
anybody that it is financed by Negro-helping 
money. And now comes Dr. W. D. Weatherford, 
employed by the International Committtee of the 
Y. M. C. A., to work in the South, and publishes 
articles from New York to Texas. 

We quoted last week Dr. Weatherford’s remark 
that the testimony of Southern white farmers with 
whom he has talked and corresponded is that— 

“they do not at all object to their Negro neigh- 

bors, and in not a few cases have I had them 

say that they even preferred the Negro neigh- 
bors.” 

Of course if there are sections where white 
farmers “prefer” Negro neighbors, they ought to 
join Dr. Weatherford and others in opposing land 
Segregation Between the Races, but we believe 
most Southern white farmers will regard such a 
statement as an insult to their standing and intel- 
ligence. We do not believe that Dr. Weatherford 
would dare write it that Southern merchants, 
lawyers, bankers, professional and business men, 
whether in town or Country, had just as lief have 
Negro neighbors as white, or in considerable part 
would “prefer” Negro neighbors; and we believe 
white farmers have just as much race pride for 
themselves, their wives and children, and are in 
every way as true to the white race as the richer 
people of the cities. 

The best way for Southern farmers to answer 
this charge is for them to write their legislators 
for needed relief. 


How the Merchants’ Crop Lien Encourages 
Overproduction of Cotton and Tobacco 


"Ts article by E. L. G., in The Progressive 
Farmer week before last was perhaps the 
finest argument for the repeal of the mer- 
chants’ crop lien that we have ever printed, and it 
ought to be read by every farmer and in every 
farmers’ club. To it we have sought to add the 
point that but for the crop lien law, but for the 
vast production of cotton made under its provis- 
ions, there would never have been such enormous 
yields of cotton or such low prices. The merchants 
have been only human, have only done what others 
would have done in like circumstances, but there 
can be no doubt that by taking advantage of the 
crop lien system they have systematically encour- 
aged the one-crop system, with its consequent 
bumper cotton crops and consequent low prices. 
Indeed, this fact is so plain that we need hardly 
say that it has been almost universally recognized 
bv students of economics. Take, for example, the 
volume on “The Economic History of the South,” 
the sixth volume in “The South in the Building of 
the Nation,” and we find Prof. M. H. Hammond 
remarking in the chapter on “Agricultural Credit: 

“It is scarcely too much to say that the effect 
of the system of crop mortgages at the South 
has resulted in putting the small farmers, as 
borrowers, into a state of peonage to the ad- 
vancing merchants as lenders. Not only does 
the credit system discourage thrift and econo- 
my, but it oftentimes prevents crop rotations 
and causes over-production of . . . cotton 
and tobacco. Furthermore, corn and 
bacon form the chief articles of sale to the 
small farmer and it is to the interest of 
the merchant to discourage their production as 
much as possible.” 

Or Prof. J. F. Duggar, in the chapter on “Land,” 
says: “The insufficiency of home supplies is partly 
to the advancing merchant, who, 





to sell supplies, at a profit from his store, usually 
urges that the maximum acreage be put in cotton.” 

And again, Prof. Walter L. Fleming, in his chap- 
ter on “Reconstruction,” says: “It was to the in- 
terest of the merchant, even when prices were 
low, to insist that his debtors raise cotton ... 
since much of his money was made by selling food 
supplies to them.” 

a 


The Merchants’ Crop Lien Makes Unfair 
Labor Competition 


OT only has the merchants’ crop lien thus en- 
N couraged an over-production of cotton and to- 
bacco, and forced prices lower than they 
would have ever gone otherwise, but it has also put 
the resident white farmer at an almost ruinous dis- 
advantage in getting labor. In a great book on “The 
Ills of the South,” written twenty years ago by an 
eminent Mississippi educator and preacher, Dr. 
Charles H. Otken, he declared: 


“One of the first effects of the attempt of 
merchant farmers entering into competition 





STRIKE NOW FOR RURAL 
CREDITS 


ARMERS all over the South will rejoice 

that the Senate Democratic caucus has 
voted that “a rural credits system be press- 
ed at the earliest practicable date.’ Im- 
mediately upon publication of this an- 
nouncement we wired President Wilson as 
follows: 


“On behalf of the farmers of America 
and especially the South we earnestly 
urge you assist and encourage in every 
way Senators who are trying to give 
farmers promised relief in matter of 
rural credits. There is heartsick disap- 
pointment all over the South at the 
slowness with which pledge is being re- 
deemed. Please help interested Sena- 
tors get bill ready.” 


Now is the time to strike. Write your 
Senators, your Representatives, and Presi- 
dent Wilson. 











with resident farmers in the farming industry, 
is the difficulty on the part of the latter to se- 
cure labor. The merchant with a big store ap- 
peared, in the estimation of the Negro, a rich 
man. The white farmer by comparison was 
poor, and himself dependent upon this rich 
merchant for supplies. The labor on merchant 
farms demoralized the labor on places. of resi- 
dent farmers. Discipline and regular industry 
among the Negroes are, at best, declining in 
value. This plan introduced a new element of 
danger and confusion. The Negroes on the 
merchants’ places enjoyed and took great priv- 
ileges. They worked when they pleased; they 
visited when they pleased; they rode to meet- 
ings and everywhere else, by day and by night, 
when they pleased; and they enjoyed this lazy 
slipshod mode of life to their hearts’ content.” 


The resident farmer has indeed been between 
the upper and nether millstone about getting 
labor. White labor has been tolledoff to cotton 
mills. because our shameful child labor laws, per- 
mitting the working of children of tender years, 
has made the white laborer feel he could do bet- 
ter at the mills, and the Negro laborer has imag- 
ined that he could do better by being his own 
boss, not realizing that all his profits were eaten 
up by the high prices paid for supplies. 


as 
Merchants Themselves Now Anxious for 
Reform 


our present-day merchants, with broader viS- 
ion than their predecessors, are themselves 
anxious for reform. Many of them who formerly 
let shiftless Negroes ruin the land, imagining that 
profits on supplies were all that was to be consid- 
ered, are now beginning to see that soil fertility 
itself is their greatest asset, and that intelligent, 
thrifty labor is absolutely necessary to conserve 
this fertility. 
The disasters resulting from overdoing the 
credit business have also taught merchants that it 


Pisce pres the most gratifying fact now is that 


(13) 97 


is better to do a safe cash business, instead of 
gambling on credit trade. They have also reached 
the conclusion that diversified merchandi$ing is 
good, as well as diversified farming. They are be- 
ginning to realize the truth of.what the writer 
said years ago when he pointed out that with 
shiftless, unintelligent Negro patrons the honest 
Southern merchant has made small profits “selling 
Western meat and scooters and tobacco, when 
with prosptrous patrons he might have quad- 
rupled his profits by selling sulky plows and har- 
vesters and carriages and pianos.” 


a) 
The Torrens System Spreading 
W‘ CONTINUE to get inquiries from all over 


the country as to the Torrens system of 

registering land titles. Everywhere the 
idea is spreading. In Mississippi the system went 
into effect January 1. California, under its initia- 
tive and referendum law, voted overwhelmingly 
for the plan at the November election. The Geor- 
gia Democratic platform pledges the Legislature 
of that state to inaugurate this reform. The new 
Governor of South Carolina declares for the Tor- 
rens principle, and the Legislature is expected to 
adopt a suitable law. In Tennessee and Virginia 
the Farmers’ Union is pushing a Torrens title bill. 
Arkansas is also getting interested. The North 
Carolina Torrens law went into effect last year. 

The writer has personally investigated the work- 
ings of the law in Minnesota and Massachusetts, 
where it has long been in successful operation; 
and in traveling through the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands we found that the United States Gov- 
ernment, in taking control in these islands, had 
promptly recognized the merits of the plan, and 
put it into effect there with excellent results. 

The idea is simply to stop the old foolish policy 
of paying a lawyer to investigate the title every 
time you transfer a piece of real estate or get a 
loan on your land, and instead have the title offi- 
cially investigated once for all and then guaran- 
teed by the state. In order to get the reduced 
rates of interest under any rural credits system, it 
will be necessary for the farmer to put up such 
state-guaranteed titles. This is only an additional 
reason why every state must now have the Tor- 
rens System. It has always been sorely needed, 
but with a rural credits system it will be indis- 
pensable. 

Interested legislators may get copies of the law 
now in force in any state by applying to the Secre- 
tary of State of that Commonwealth at the state 
capital. 

We have had some complaint from North Caro- 
lina farmers that some lawyers are trying to dis- 
courage them from using the plan, but we do not 
believe this is general. Every time a North Caro- 
lina or Mississippi farmer gets a deed, he should 
demand a Torrens deed; and farmers in all other 
states should demand that their Legislatures give 
them similar privileges. 

we 


Minor Matters 


VERY state should adopt the Kansas pian and 

protect its citizens from the sale of fraudu- 

lent stocks, bonds, etc., as far as possible. 
Because many such companies own nothing but 
“blue sky,” the law to protect the public against 
buying worthless shares has been called the “blue 
sky law.” Every state should have such a blue 
sky law. 

a 
Reports from bankers, according to a report is- 
sued by the North Carolina Division of Markets, 
indicate the average cost for six months’ credit in 
“time prices” is 22 per cent. This is at the rate of 
44 per cent a year. Moreover, the same “time 
prices” usually apply when the account runs only 
three months. In that case the farmers would be 
paying at the rate of 88 per cent per annum for 
their credit, while business men get money at 47 
to 8 per cent. What wonder that farmers are 
poor! 
ko 
The problem of farm tenancy is one of the big- 

gest issues before this country, and is especially 
acute in Texas. It is interesting to learn, there- 
fore, that the United States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations is to investigate the subject at its 
meetings in Texas next month. 


x * * 


Don’t miss the letter of J. Z. Green on Land 
Segregation Between the Races. All over the 
South just such incidents are happening. And all 
over the South city people, since they do not feel 
the pinch of such conditions, sit in absolute in- 
difference, while politicians think it enough just 
to cry “unconstitutional” at whatéver remedy the 
farmer proposes. The only way to get relief is 
for the farmers to get their fighting clothes on, 
go after indifferent legislators, and also go after 
absentee landlords who insist on forcing unwel- 
come Negroes into white neighborhoods. 







































































, Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 











BETTER WAYS OF COOKING 
FOWLS 


Try Some of These Methods of Cook- 
ing, and Let’s Have a Little Less 
Fried Chicken 


OULTRY is a fowl alive, and fowl 

is poultry dead, and sometimes it 

is just chicken, and chicken only 
too often means fried chicken. 

There are so many ways of cooking 
poultry that it is a pity that we do 
not learn some of those methods. 

Do Not Soak the Chicken in Water. 
—Chicken flesh is like all other meat 
in that it is made up of little bundles 
of fiber. The wall of each little fiber 
is proteid, but within it is a liquid 
that looks to us like blood, but it is 
not. It is the extractive and contains 
the mineral matter for the bones, 
teeth, hair, etc., as well as the stimu- 
lating part of the meat. When the 
chicken is soaked in water it, there- 
fore,’ draws out the taste, mineral 
matter and stimulant, but does not 
remove the flesh-building material. 

Neither do we want to rub any kind 
of food flesh with salt, for salt has an 
affinity for water, as is realized on 
a damp day. As the salt draws the 
water it also takes the extractive, 
which is then lost. We want to cut 
the head off the chicken, let it bleed 
well, and dress it without breaking 
the gizzard, crop or intestines. 








Do Not Break the Skin.—The best 
method of cleaning a chicken .is to 
split it down the center of the back 
and simply roll out the contents, 
pulling the crop through and making 
as small a hole at the vent as possi- 
ble, sewing it up later. The skin on 
the front of the bird should be brok- 
en just as little as possible, particu- 
larly if the hen is to be roasted. 


A Chicken Is Most Tender When 
Permitted to Stand.—When a bird is 
killed the cell walls are tender. The 
rigor of death sets in and the muscles 
stiffen. Then it is tough. After a 
while the digestive ferments that are 
in the flesh soften the tissue and it 
becomes tender again. Therefore, it 
is wise to either cook poultry as soon 
as killed and dressed, or wait a courie 
of days, unless it is to receive ‘ong, 
slow cooking, as in the fireless 
cooker. 


Cold Chicken Is Good Warmed Over 


Creamed Chicken—Cut up the cooked 
chicken flesh, free from the skin and fat, in 
half-inch cubes. Warm these in a white 
sauce made by stirring 2 level tablespoons 
flour in the same amount of melted butter, 
adding a cup of milk, salt, pepper, and any 
other seasoning desired, such as a green cel- 
ery leaf, and bringing toa boil. Serve hot on 
warmed plates, either with biscuit or on toast. 


Chicken Croquettes—Add 1% cups: chop- 
ped cooked chicken to 3 cups of thick white 


sauce (2 level tablespoons butter, 4 flour, 
cup of milk), to which has been added % 
teaspoon salt, a few drops of onion juice 


(grated) and, if you have them, % 
celery salt, 1 teaspoon 
spoon chopped parsley. 
balls, 


teaspoon 
lemon juiee, 1 tea- 

Cool, shape into 
roll in white of egg, then in bread or 


cracker crumbs. 
on paper, 
Chicken Loaf—Mince fine 2 
cold cooked chicken, 1 pound of lean veal 
and % pound of fat salt pork, Work 
in these 3 beaten eggs, a cupful of seasoned 
and strained tomato sauce, 1 teaspoonful of 
grated lemon peel, 1 teaspoonful of salt, 4 
teaspoonful of paprika and enough cracker 
crumbs to mold with the hands, Press firm- 
ly into a large wet bowl, invert carefully 
into a buttered baking pan, removing bowl. 
Add 1 cupful of water and 1 tablespoonful of 
butter to the pan. Sift buttered crumbs 
lightly over the loaf and cover the top and 
sides with carefully peeled and sliced lem- 


Fry in deep fat and drain 


cupfuls of 


ons. Bake one and a half hours in a mod- 
erate oven, browning it nicely before serv- 
ing. Baste frequently with the liquor. Serve 


garnished with lemon slices and parsley. 


Try One of These Methods of Cook- 
ing Chicken From Time to Time 


Chicken Baked in Milk—Dress and joint a 
chicken of four to six pounds, dust each 
piece with salt and pepper, and roll in flour, 
Put the chicken in a roasting pan or cas- 
serole that it will half fill, then pour over it 


enough sweet milk to cover the chicken 
completely. Put a close-fitting lid on the 
baker, and put it in the oven, cooking the 


chicken until tender; it will take from two 
to two and a half hours, or four hours in 
the fireless cooker. This requires but little 
-.ctention while cooking, the meat is tender 
aud juicy, and the gravy delicious. It is an 
«xcellent way to cook an elderly fowl; a 
young bird will, of course, cook in a shorter 
time. As it really gains in flavor by being 
warmed over, it can be cooked on Saturday 
for the Sunday dinner, thus lessening work. 


Broiled Chicken—Take vroilers of «suitable 
age or size, dress in the usual way, split 
down the back and remove breast bone, 
which can be easily done by running finger 
along it. Place right side up in dripping 
pan, season with plenty of butter, pepper, 
and salt; put in a hot oven for twenty min- 
utes to ‘“draw’’, or heat well through. Take 
out; then brown the top but do not burn. 


Smothered Chicken—The first essential, of 
course, is to have a nice, fat chicken. This 
should be split through the back and laid in 
a shallow pan. Now place the pan contain- 
ing the chicken in a steamer and steam for 
an hour and a half. The pan will catch all 
the juices which drip fr m the meat. These 
should be all saved and used in making the 
gravy. As soon as it is steamed sufficiently 
place in a well-buttered pan and fry or 
place in very hot oven until well browned; 
remove the meat and add the juices from 
steaming to make good gravy. It is equally 





PRICE 


“The Standard ef Value and Quality” 


Motor Car Value.” 


his motor car. 


tion of supremacy. 


We believe that there is no more dis- 
criminating judge of motor car values 
than the Country Gentleman. There 
is no man who exacts more from his 
motor car or is more dependent upon 


From just such judges of character and 
worth Paige Cars have won their posi- 


Compare the Paige Glenwood ‘‘Four-36” 
with any four cylinder car in the world 
—at any price—consider beauty, 










ci) 


Paige Means Power 


And Paige Power is merely one of the 
many tremendously vital features that 
have won for Paige Cars the supreme 
distinction — “The World’s Greatest 


quirements. 


46”’ 
$1395. 


faction. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 223 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


roominess and staunchness, consider 
the electric starting end lighting sys- 
tems, the ignition, the lubrication, the 
reputations and your own personal re- 


costs of maintenance and operation. A 
proof of Paige Supremacy is the proof 
of Paige economy. Then consider the 
vital features and superiorities of the 
Paige ‘‘Four-36”’ printed below. 
the new price is $1075. 

You must also see the epoch-making, 
seven passenger Paige Fairfield ‘‘Six- 

—at the record-breaking price— 


Paige Quality means Supreme Economy, 
Supreme Service and Supreme Satis- 


RCS 


Consider the relative 


And 





Four-cylinder long-stroke motor, 4x5 
finches. Multiple disc, clutch with cork 
{nserts. Gray and Davis large unit 
electric system, Bosch magneto. Cen- 
ter control. Floating type rear axle. 
116-inch wheel base. Tires, 34°x4”. 





$1075 








Equipment — Rain vision ventilating 
windshield; silk mohair top with en- 
velope; speedometer; one extra de- 
mountable rim; robe rail; license brack- 
et; horn; pump; jack; tools and tire 
repair outfit. Trimmings black and 
nickel. 
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good with older birds 
time in the steaming. 
Spring Chickem Fried in Cream—Put a 
pint of rich cream in a frying pan over a 
moderate fire till it begins to color, dip the 
different parts of the chicken in flour, fry in 
the cream on each side till it is a delicate 
brown. When done put it on a hot platter, 
pour another half pint of cream into the pan, 


by allowing more 


let it boil one minute, add a saltspoon of 
salt, a dash of pepper, then pour it over the 
chicken, Serve garnished with sprigs of 


parsley, and a dish of puffed potato slices. 


Paprika Chicken—This is a favorite Hun- 
garian dish. Cut a nice tender chicken into 
pieces as for frying; flatten a little such 
Pieces as need it. Season each piece with 
salt and pepper, and dredge it lightly with 
flour, while you fry a minced onion in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Lay the chicken in 
the butter and onion, cooking for twenty 
minutes, so it will be evenly and thoroughly 
done. Take up the chicken and stir in an 
even teaspoonful of salt and a very scant 
teaspoonful of paprika, or half a scant tea- 
spoonful of good, mild cayenne pepper of 
any kind. Add last of all, a cupful of rich 
cream, Make some dumplings of a pint of 
sifted flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, a saltspoonful of salt and butter the 
size of half an egg; moisten the dumplings 
with a cupful of milk and drop them over 
the sauce. Let them cook without raising 
the cover for fifty minutes, when they will 
be well puffed up and light. Pour the sauce 
around the chicken and make a circle of the 
dumplings. If the dumplings are steamed 
over the cream sauce so they do not sink 
into it they will be lighter. 


Chieken Potpie With Stirred Dumplings— 
Cut up the fowl for serving, wash, put in a 
deep stewpan, and add 3 pints of boiling 
water, salt, pepper and a bay leaf. Cook 
1 large onion, and about 3. slices each 
of turnip anc:carrot, a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, and cook till soft; mash and add to 
stew; then dip out 2 tablespoonfuls of the 
fat from the stew, put with the butter, and 
when boiling stir in 3 tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Stir over the fire till brown, then stir 
into the chicken to thicken it. A year-old 
chicken will need 2 hours’ cooking: it 
should only simmer without hard boiling. 
For dumplings, into a quart of flour sift 2 
heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
% teaspoonful of salt. Sift at least three 
times. Then stir in rich, sweet milk to 
make a batter, not thick as can be stirred 
nor yet soft enough to run. Drop in spoon- 


fuls over the top of the boiling potpie for 
half an hour before dinner time. Should 
there be so much gravy that the batter 
would sink beneath its surface remove a 
bowlful. Cover closely and keep constantly 
boiling. Serve the dinner on a large meat 
platter, arranging the dumplings about, its 
border, heaping the meat and potatoes in 


the center and serving the gravy from a 
gravy bowl. In taking up the dumplings 
tear them apart with two forks instead of 
using a knife or spoon, 


The Unusual Child 
OW shall a mother know if her 
child be normal? 

Sometime ago.I read the statement 
that every time the population doubles 
the feeble-minded are multiplied by 
four and the insane by three. That 
sounds bad enough until suddenly the 
thought comes, “Is it possible that I 
or mine could contribute to that num- 
ber?” and then the idea is startling. 
Suppose we do pause right now and 
ask that very question, Let us not 
stop there, however, but ask, “Can I 
do anything to prevent it, and if so, 
whet and how?’ 

What is the cause of “queerness”? 
Is it hereditary? Yes, and no, Fee- 
ble-mindedness is often inherited, 
but insanity is not. However, just as 
a tendency to tuberculosis can be 
transmitted so can a tendency to in- 
sanity. Therefore, if anyone in the 
family has ever been mentally dis- 
turbed it is wise to be particularly 
watchful of the children. 

Some insanity is caused by alcohol, 
unclean living, and many other things, 
but that type with which we are con- 
cerned is that of younger people, and 
we are interested in means of pre- 
venting it. 

A large number of those who be- 
come insafie are between the ages of 
20 and 30. Away back, however, hid- 
den in the fancies of childhood it had 
its beginning. Could some one but 
have known, the tendency might 
have been diverted. Not, however, 
until it is roted that some manifest 
act is different from that of other 
children is thought given to the pe- 
culiarity. 

If your child is too bright—has an 
unusual memory, capacity for figures, 
etc.— he should not be displayed as 
some kind of prize nor should he be 
thwarted and irritated. To take him 
from school for a while and give him 
some work to do with his hands in 
the open air will probably rest his 
brain and develop his body. 

The teacher it is, who because of 
her opportunity to compare our child 
with others, often finds the defect 
first. Therefore, when she sends us 
word that our child does not keep up 
with the class, cannot play well with 








other children, or has vicious traits, 
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READING ALOUD IN THE FARM HOME 


Whether the family be large or small, the ideal way of spending an-evening 
is to have one member of the circle read aloud. The difficulty often is to find 
some book in which all will be interested; nevertheless, there are many stories 
that are especially adapted for reading aloud, many biographies that read like 
fiction, and many poems that must be read aloud in order to be enjoyed. 

In our reading circle we must not forget the children. It is not always 
necessary to read what are known as children’s stories, for children will often 
enjoy the “ grown-up” books quite as much as the books that are written for 
them. This is especially true of poetry. And “grown-ups” usually enjoy the 
stories written for children. The man or the woman who can no longer read a 
fairy tale with zest, or who is bored or horrified a* the pranks of Huck Finn, 
or who experiences no thrill at the doings of Robin Hood or of the Knights of 
King Arthur, and who has a dry eye when he reads Tield’s “ Little Boy Blue,” 
is indeed to be pitied.—Caroline Webster. 
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let us neither say the teacher is to 
blame nor wrap ourselves in our 
righteous dignity, but let us be open- 
minded, and spend thought and time 
and refrain from that which might 
injure more than develop the young- 
ster. 

Right in line with this comes the 
influence of the body on the nervous 
system. Adenoids, imperfect eyes, de- 
fective ears, unsound teeth, and other 
physical irritations may have the ef- 
fect of at once rendering the child 
nervous, making him seemingly dull 
in school and causing him to become 
sensitive. We ought to have an all- 
time county physician, paid out of 
the general taxes, whose duty it is 
to examine each child. If we each 
work for one in our community we 
shall have him some day. Meanwhile, 
let us have the child examined and 
know that he is perfect. 

The classes of children who seek to 
be by themselves, who are secretive, 
resentful, who are dull and listless, 
or restless and excitable, who believe 
without cause that relatives do not 
love them, who are nervous, cannot 
sleep, whose morals seem perverted, 
who have ‘not the normal tendency 
nor ability to take part in games with 
other children, should be studied. 
Should such a child be yours, remem- 
ber that to make him conscious of 
this is to throw him back upon him- 
self, and augment the difficulty. To 
consult the physician more quickly 
than you would for a bent foot, to 
ask the teacher’s codperation and dis- 
cretion to quietly, gently lead him 
away from himself,—this is our prob- 
lem. Can we do it? Aside from its 
being our own boy or girl, it is saving 
a citizen to the state. 





For Valentine’s Day 


Y DEAR Mary:—In times past I 

have told you of so many Valen- 
tine parties that now when you are 
asking, “What must I do?” you will 
have to forgive me should I repeat 
myself. 

Were I going to give a party this 
year I am quite sure that I would ask 
my guests to come as Valentines 
themselves. You, as Queen of Hearts, 
in a white dress trimmed with red 
hearts, and red heart crown, or in a 
black dress with pink hearts and a 
crown to match, will make a charm- 
ing hostess. 

Your guests will come in answer to 
this invitation: 

“On Friday, the twelfth, a wel- 

come hearty, 

Awaits you at our house, a Val- 

entine party. 

And on this occasion each guest 

of mine 

Is asked to come dressed as a 

Valentine.” 
Miss Mary Blank, 


8:30 to 12. Homeland.” 


Decorate your rooms in hearts of 
all sizes, cut from cardboard or blot- 
ting paper, in color matching your 
costume, or you might decorate each 
room in a different color. From a 
bookstore or printer in your neigh- 
borhood you can usually get colored 
sheets of cardboard at five cents a 
sheet, or you may get the blotting 
paper from the same source. 
~At the tops of the sheets of note 


paper paint or paste two colored 
hearts pierced by an arrow. Place 
numbers in a vertical row on each 
sheet. These are for the contests. 

Let the first contest be one for 
guessing the number of hearts used 
in decorating the sitting room. 

Opposite the second number' let the 
space be used for drawing a tiny 
comic Valentine in two minutes. 

For the third number provide a 
clear dish or bowl, filled with tiny 
motto heart candies, and let your 
friends guess the number in the 
bowl. 

For the fourth contest stretch a 
sheet over an open doorway and pin 
newspapers on the side toward the 
actors, a heart-shaped opening being 
cut in one, about as high as the head 
of the average boy present. Let the 
girls be in a darkened room, and 
the boys pass between a light and the 
sheet, putting their heads so that 
their profiles show as a shadow in 
the heart-shaped opening. Have the 
girls guess to whom each profile be- 
longs. Then the girls can act and 
the boys guess. 

For the fifth contest arrange a 
small zinc tub as a fish pond, have 
small cardboard hearts in which a 
loop is fastened for fish. These float 
on the surface of the pond, and your 
guests have five minutes each for 
fiching. The winner is the one who 
succeeds in landing the most hearts. 

Provide little baskets cut of card- 
board with either square or triangu- 
far bottoms, and heart-shaped sides. 
Let: each guest take a basket and 
look for hidden hearts, the one get- 
ting the most winning the prize. So 
you have your sixth contest. 

For the seventh, cap rhymes. You, 
as hostess, give the first two lines 
of a Valentine rhyme, and let the 
guests “cap” with two other lines. 
The winner caps the largest number 
most quickly. A large fancy old- 
fashioned Valentine might be given 
as a prize, with one with a snail 
drawn on it for the booby. 

Then comes the crowning event of 
the evening—taking Valentines from 
the Valentine tree—if you have been 
able to keep it hidden behind cur- 
tains until then. Pull back the cur- 
tains and show the tree covered with 
Valentines, each a home-made one, 
painted and rhymed to suit the indi- 
vidual. If you can’t draw or paint 
you can frequently find in advertise- 
ments, pictures suited for certain 
people. These can be cut out and 
carefully pasted on _ heart-shaped 
cardboard and prettily tinted. Also, 
you can usually manage to find some 
rhyme to fit. Cupid might hand the 
Valentines to the company as you cut 
them off the tree. 

For refreshments serve jelly mold- 
ed in heart shapes, or in heart-shaped 
cases, little heart-shaped cakes, iced 
with white or with pink icing. If you 
have a salad course cut your sand- 
wiches in hearts, and you can also 
buy a heart-shaped cutter for beaten 
biscuit. 

Here’s hoping your party will prove 
a decided success, and a promise to 
write you what to do on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 

Your loving 
BIG SISTER. 
High Point, N. C. 
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“Tie CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Philadelphia 





profit basis. 


difference. 


this year. 


how to prevent them? 


for 25 cents will be as good! 


You will also be helped by the scores 
of articles on general farming, garden- 
ing, beekeeping, livestock, poultry, 
etc., by making immediate use of 


The COUNTRY 4" 
GENTLEMAN “4°. 


Ask Us Your Hard Questions. 


Our expert advisers will answer any question you 
send us. They will plan your orchard; suggest 
varieties, cover crops, fertilizers, spraying mix- 
tures, methods of cultivation; tell you how to 


harvest, select, pack, ship, store and sell profit- ee 
ably. All inquiries will be answered promptly 2 
by mail. Vv 
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this coupon. © 





25¢ 
_ THREE 
MONTHS 


To put the big $1.50 national farm weekly at once into half a million 
farm homes, the next 13 issues of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN will be 
mailed to your address for 25 cents—less than two cents a copy! 


The issue that is out this week—and will be mailed to you on 
receipt of the coupon attached and your 25 cents—has the cover 
shown above and these big features: 


Manna in the Mountains—The most valuable article on grass 
you ever read. It shows you how to build up a sick farm toa 


What Shall I Grow This Year?—This one story alone may mean 
to you all the difference between loss and profits this season. 


Old Orchards Made New—In three years up to 1912 George 
Groh’s income from his orchard was $999.70. In the next three 
years he sold $7030.70 worth in apples. Spraying made the 


Testing Your Seed Corn—The last word, from sawdust to sprouts, 
in selecting the seed ears that will give you a whopping crop 


\ 

Kafir in Place of Cash—The man who grows kafir, keeps hens 
and hogs, and milks cows, feeds on the fat of the land and can 
borrow money. This is in the dry country—do you live there? 

War and the Meat Markets—Prices paid to producers for meat 
animals dropped 5.8 per cent last October; the usual drop at 
that season is 1.2 per cent. Why? Read the answer in this issue. 

Live Items About Livestock—Short news articles for the man 
who wants to keep abreast of the times and the markets. 

Why Apples Rot—You may harvest a fine apple crop, only to 
have it rot in storage. Do you know the storage diseases and 


And a score of other articles of value in field, feed lot, barn, 
dairy, poultry yard, garden and home. Every one of your 13 issues 
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KANT-KLOG SPRAYER 


9 sizesof sprays from one nozzle. Starts 
or stops instantly—saves solution and 
work. Send forcatalog. Agents wanted, 
Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
a Rochester, N 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 





Renew All Your Subscriptions Through Us 


Our clubs save you money, We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGEESSIVE FARMER. 


































































This Washer 
Must Pay for 


Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me afhorse once. He said it wae 
A a fine horse and had nothing the matter with it. 2 
wanted afine horse. But, I didn’t know anything 
about horses much. 

didn’t know the man very 
well either. 


Sol told him I wanted to 
try the horse for a month. 
He said ‘All right, but pay 
= “geet and I’ll give you 

your money if the 
Pal isn’t all right.’”’ 


Well, I didn’t like that. 14 
was afraid the horse wasn’t 
“all right’? and that I might 
a. to whistle for Ps 3 

y if I once parted wit 
it. 5 So. I didn’t buy the horse 
although I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me thinking. 


You see I make Washing 
Machines—the ‘1900 Grav 
ity’’ Washer 


And I said to myself, lots 
of people may think about 
my Washing Machine as I 
thought about the horse, 
and about the man who 
owned it. 


But I’d never know. be- 
cause pug wouldn’t write 
and tell me. You see! sell 


my Washing Machines by mail, I have sold over halfa 
lion that way. 


So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let people try 
my Washing Machines for a month, before they pay for 
them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 


Now, I know what our ‘1900 Gravity’: Washer will do. 
I know it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or by any other machine. 


I know it will wash a tub full of very — clothes in 
Six minutes. I know no other er 


can do that, without wearing out the clothes. 


Our ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor breals 
buttons the way all other machines do. 


i ju just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump might. 

So, said 1 to myself, I will do with my “1900 Gravit: 
Washer — { wanted Se ran fe do with Lm . 
Only I won’t wait for people to ask me. , er first, 
and I’ll make good the offer every time. ws 


Let me send yess a **1900 Gravity’? Washer on me meni's 
free he freight out of my o 
and if you don't ve the machine after yom ve ve teed it ita 
+h I'l take it back and pay the freight too. ‘Surely 
that is tair enough, isn’t it? 


Doesn’t it prove tat the "1900 Gravity”? W: 
be all that I gay itis it is 7 Aeaoalnaaas 


And you can oe me out of what ft saves for you. 
will seve its whole cost in a few months,lin wear and 
tear on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 
cents to 75 cents a week over that in washwoman’s 
rat’? If you keep the machine after the month’s 

Tl let you pay for it out of what itsaves you. If 
it saves you 60 cents a week, send me 50 cents a week 

paid for. Ill take that eheerfully, and I’ll wait 
oo my money until the machine {tse ‘earns? the bal- 
ance. 


UA UA 


ae ~ - 








Drop me a fine today, and let me send you a book 
— the “*1900 Gravity’? Washer that washes clothes in 
minutes. 


Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 1447 Court Street, 
Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Canada, address 1900 
Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

















For rough clawed hands, and 
broken blisters; for piles and 
hemorrhoids; for burns, cuts and 
all irritations of the skin use 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Put up in handy metal capped glass bottles. 
At drug and general stores everywhere. 


Illustrated booklet describing all the “*Vase- 
line’? preparations mailed free on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 


(Consolidated) 
69 State Street, New York City 






























= SCIENTIFIC 
MIXED fit 


MILL 
Grinds hay and two kinds of 
grain at one operation, such as 
)} Alfalfa, Clover, Cowpea Hay, 
Head Kaffir, etc., separately or 
mixed with Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, etc. 
Capacity, 500 lbs. hay per hour. Corn, 
20 to 30 bushels per hour. Small grains 
fn proportion. 4 to 8 horse power. 


A BALANGED RATION 


Means cheaper feeding and better, healthier 
stock. Write for complete catalog describing 








Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE 


I. The Red-Headed League 











HAD called upon my friend, Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, one day in the autumn of last year, 
and found him in deep conversation 
with a very stout, florid-faced elderly gen- 
tleman, with fiery red hair. With an apol- 
ogy for my intrusion, I was about to with- 
draw, when Holmes pulled me abruptly into 
the room and closed the door behind me, 
“You could not possibly have come at a 
better time, my dear Watson,” he said, cor- 
dially. 
“I was afraid that you were engaged.” 
“So Iam. Very much so,” 
“Then I can wait in the next room.” 
“Not at all. This gentleman, Mr. Wilson, 
has been my partner and helper in many of 
my most successful cases, and I have no 
doubt that he will be of the utmost use to 
me in yours also.”’ 
The stout 
chair and 
quick 
small, 
“pry 


gentleman half rose from 
gave a bob of greeting, 
little questioning glance 
fat-encircled eyes. 

the settee,’’ said Holmes, relapsing 
into his arm-chair, and putting his finger- 
tips together, as was his custom when in 
judicial moods. “I know, my dear Watson, 
that you share my love of all that is bizarre 
and outside the conventions and humdrum 
routine of every-day life. You have shown 
your relish for it by the enthusiasm which 
has prompted you to chronicle, and, if you 
will excuse my saying so, somewhat embel- 
lish so many of my little adventures.”’ 
“Your cases have indeed been of the great- 
est interest to me,’’ I observed. 


“You will remember that I remarked the 
other day, just before we went into the very 
simple problem presented by Miss Mary 
Sutherland, that for strange effects and ex- 
traordinary combinations we must go to life 
itself, which is always far more daring than 
any effort of the imagination.” 

bid. proposition which I took the liberty of 
doubting.” 


“You did, doctor, but none the less you 
must come reund to my view, for otherwise 
I shall keep on piling fact upon fact on you, 
until your reason breaks down under them 
and acknowledges me to be right. Now, Mr. 
Jabez Wilson here has been good enough to 
call upon me this morning, and to begin 
@ narrative which promises to be one of the 
most singular which I have listened to for 
some time. You have heard me remark that 
the strangest and most unique things are 
very often connected not with the larger but 
with the smaller crimes, and occasionally, 
indeed, where there is room for doubt wheth- 
er any positive crime has been committed. 
As far as I have heard, it is impossible for 
me to say whether the present case is an 
instance of crime or not, but the course of 
events is certainly among the most singular 
that I have ever listened to, Perhaps, Mr. 
Wilson, you would have the great kindness 
to recommence your narrative. I ask you, not 
merely because my friend, Dr. Watson, has 
not heard the opening part, but also because 
the peculiar nature of the story makes me 
anxious to have every possible detail from 
your lips. As a rule, when I have heard some 
slight indication of the course of events I am 
able to guide myself by the thousands of 
other similar cases which occur to my mem- 
ory. In the present instance I am forced to 
admit that the facts are, to the best of my 
belief, unique.”’ 


The portly client puffed out his chest with 
an appearance of some little pride, and pull- 
ed a dirty and wrinkled newspaper from the 
inside of his greatcoat. As he glanced down 
the advertisement column, with his head 
thrust forward, and the paper flattened out 
upon his knee, I took a good look at the 
man, and endeavored, after the fashion of 
my companion, to read the indications which 
might be presented by his dress or appear- 
ance, 

I did not gain very much, however, by my 
inspection. Our visitor bore every mark of be- 
ing an average commonplace British trades- 
man, obese, pompous, and slow. He wore 
rather baggy gray shepherd's check trousers, 
a not over-clean black frock-coat, unbutton- 
ed in the front, and a drab waistcoat with 
a heavy brassy Albert chain, and a square 
pierced bit of metal dangling down as an 
ornament. A frayed top hat and a faded 
brown overcoat with a wrinkled velvet col- 
lar lay upon a chair beside him. Altogether, 
look as I would, there was nothing remark- 
able about the man save his blazing red 
head and the expression of extreme chagrin 
and discontent upon his features. 

Sherlock Holmes’ 
ecupation, and he 


his 
with a 
from his 


quick eye took in my oc- 
shook his head with a 
smile as he noticed my questioning glances. 
“Beyond the obvious facts that he has at 
some time done manyal labor, that he takes 
snuff, that he is a Freemason, that he has 
been in China, and that he has done a con- 
siderable amount of writing lately, I can de- 
duce nothing else.”’ 

Mr. Jabez Wilson started up in his chair, 
with his forefinger upon the paper, but his 
eyes upon my companion. 

“How, in the of 
you know all that, Mr. Holmes?” 
“How did you know, for example, 
manual labor? It’s true a gospel, 
gan as a ship’s carpenter.” 

“Your hands, my dear sir. Your right 
hand is quite a size larger than your left. 
You have worked with it and the muscles 
are more developed.” 

“Well, the 
sonry ?”’ 

“T won’t insult your intelligence 


good fortune, did 
he asked. 
that I did 
for I be- 


name 


snuff, then, and the Freema- 


by telling 


you how I read that, especially as, rather 
against the strict rules of your order, you 
use an are and compass breastpin. 

“Anh, of course, I forgot that. But the 


writing ?’’ 





14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67 Springfield, Ohio. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


, 


“what else can be indicated by that right 
cuff so very shiny for five inches, and the 
left one with the smooth patch near the 
elbow where you rest it upon the desk.’ 


“Well, but C hina?” 


“The fish which you have tattooed imme- 
diately above 


| 
| 
| 


your wrist could onlv™ have 






been done in China. I have 
study of tattoo marks, and have even con- 
tributed to the literature of the subject. 
That trick of staining the fishes’ scales of 
a delicate pink is quite peculiar to China. 
When, in addition, I see a Chinese coin 
hanging from your watch-chain, the matter 
becomes even more simple.”’ 


Mr. Jabez Wilson laughed heartily. ‘Well, 
I never!’ said he. “I thought at first that 
you had done something clever, but I see 
that there was nothing in it after all,’ 


“TI begin to think, Watson,’ said Holmes, 
“that I make a mistake in explaining. ‘Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico,’ you know, and my 
poor little reputation, such as it is, will suf- 
fer shipwreck if I am so candid. Can you 
not find the advertisement, Mr. Wilson?” 


“Yes, I have got it now,’’ he 
with his thick, red finger planted 
down the column. ‘Here it is. 
began it all, You just read 
sir.”’ 


made a small 


answered, 
half-way 
This is what 
it for yourself, 


I took 
follows: 


“To the Red-headed League: On account 
of the bequest of the late Ezekiah Hopkins, 
of Lebanon, Pa., U. S. A., there is now an- 
other vacancy open which entitles a member 
of the League to a salary of four pounds a 
week for purely nominal services. All red- 
headed men who are sound in body and mind 
and above the age of 21 are eligible. Apply 
in person on Monday, at 11 o'clock, to 
Duncan Ross, at the offices of the League, 7 
Pope’s Court, Fleet Street.” 

“What on earth does this mean?’’ I ejac- 
ulated after I had twice read over the extra- 
ordinary announcement, 


Holmes chuckled and wriggled in his 
chair, as was his habit when in high spirits. 
“It is a little off the beaten track, isn’t it?” 
said he. ‘‘And now, Mr. Wilson, off you go at 
scratch, and tell us all about yourself, your 
household, and the effect which this adver- 
tisement had upon your fortunes. You will 
first make a note doctor, of the paper an@d 
the date.” 


“It is the Morning Chronicle of April 27, 
1890. Just two months ago.” 

Very good. Now, Mr. Wilson.” 

“Well, it is just as I have been telling you, 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes,’ said Jabez Wilson, 
mopping his forehead, ‘‘I have a small pawn- 
broker’s business at Coburg Square, near the 
city. It’s not a very large affair, and of late 
years it has not done more than just give me 
a living. I used to be able to keep two as- 
sistants, but now I only keep one; and I 
would have a job to pay him but that he is 
willing to come for half wages, so as to learn 
the business.”’ 


“What is the name of this 
youth?” asked Sherlock Holmes, 


“His name is Vincent Spaulding, and he’s 
not such a youth either. It’s hard to say his 
age. I should not wish a smarter assistant, 
Mr. Holmes; and I know very well that he 
could better himself, and earn twice what I 
am able to give him. But, after all, if he 


the paper from him and read as 


obliging 


is 

satisfied, why should I put ideas in his 
head ?”” 

“Why, indeed? You seem most fortunate 


in having an employee who comes under the 
full market price. , It is not a common ex- 
perience among employers in this age. I 
don’t know that your assistant is not as re- 
markable as your advertisement.’ 

“Oh, he has his faults, too,’’ said Mr. Wil- 
son, ‘‘Never was such a fellow for photog- 
raphy. Snapping away with a camera when 
he ought to be improving his mind, and then 
diving down into the cellar like a rabbit into 
its hole to develop his pictures. That is his 
main fault; but, on the whole, he’s a good 
worker, There is no vice in him.” 

“He is still with you, I presume?” 

“Yes, sir. He and a girl of 14, who does a 
bit of simple cooking, and keeps the place 
clean—that’s all I have in the house, for I 
am a widower, and never had any family. 
We live very quietly, sir, the three of us; 
and we keep a roof over our heads, and pay 
our debts, if we do nothing more. 

“The first thing 
advertisement. 
into the office 
with this very 
Says: 
‘I wish to the 
was a red-headed man,’ 

‘*Why that?’ I asks, 

‘ ‘Why,’ says he, 


that put 
Spaulding, 
just this 
paper in 


us out was that 

he came down 
day eight weeks, 
his hand, and he 





Lord, Mr. Wilson, that I 


‘here’s another vacancy 
on the League of Red-headed Men. It’s 
worth quite a little fortune to any man who 
gets it, and I understand that there are more 
vacancies than there are men, so that the 
trustees are at their wits’ end what to do 
with the money. If my hair would only 
change color here’s a nice little crib all 
ready for me to step into.’ 

‘Why, what 
Mr. Holmes, am a very 
and, as my business came to me in- 
of my having to go to it I was often 
weeks on end without putting my foot over 
the door-mat. In that way I didn’t know 
much of what was going on outside, and I 
was glad of a bit of news, 

“ ‘Tave you never heard of the League 
the Red-headed Men?’ he asked, with 
eyes open. 


> 


it, then?’ I 


is 


I 


asked. You 
see, stay-at-home 
man, 
stead 


of 
his 


“ ‘Never.’ 

““*Why, I wonder at 
gible yourself for one 

**and what are they worth?’ 

“‘Oh, merely a couple of hundred a year, 
but the work is slight, and it need not inter- 
fere very much with one’s other occupations, 

“Well, you can easily think that that made 
me prick up my ears, for the business has 
not been overgood for some years, and an 
extra couple of hundred would have been 
very handy. 

““*Tell me all about it,’ said I. 

“ ‘Well,’ said he, showing me the adver- 
tisement, ‘you can see for yourself that the 
League has a vacancy, and there is the ad- 
dress where you should apply for particulars. 


that, 
of the 


for you are eli- 
vacancies.’ 


I asked. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


As far as I can make out, 
founded by an American 
kiah Hopkins, who was very peculiar in his 


the League was 
millionarie, Eze- 


ways. He was himself red-headed, and he 
had a great sympathy for red-headed men; 
so, when he died it was found that he had 
left his enormous fortune in the hands of 
trustees, with instructions to apply the in- 
terest to the providing of easy berths to men 
whose hair is of that color. From all I hear 
it is splendid pay, and very little to do.’ 

“ *But,’ said I, ‘there would be millions of 
red-headed men who would apply.’ 


““Not so many as you might think,’ 
answered. ‘You see it is really confined to 
Londoners, and to grown men, This Ameri- 
can had started from London when he was 
young, and he wanted to do the old town a 
good turn. Then, again, I have heard it is 
no use applying if your hair is light red, or 
dark red, or anything but real, bright, blaz- 
ing, fiery red. Now, if you cared to apply, Mr. 
Wilson, you would just walk in; but perhaps 
it would hardly be worth your while to put 
yourself out of the way for the sake of a few 
hundred pounds,’ 


he 


“Now it is fact, gentlemen, as you may see 
for yourselves, that my hair is of a very full 
and rich tint, so that it seemed to me that, 
if there was to be any competition in the 
matter, I stood as good a chance as any man 
that I 


had ever met, Vincent Spaulding 
seemed to know so much about it that I 
thought he might prove useful, so I just or- 


dered him to put up the shutters for the day, 


and to come right along with me. He was 
very willing to have a holiday, so we shut 
the business up, and started off for the ad- 


dress given us in the advertisement, 

“T never hope to see such a sight as that 
again, Mr. Holmes. , From north, south, east, 
and west every man who had a shade of red 
in his hair had tramped into the city to an- 
swer the advertisement, Fleet Street was 
choked with red-headed folk, and Pope’s 
Court looked like a coster’s orange barrow. 
I should not have thought there were so 
many in the whole country as were brought 
together by that single advertisement. Every 
shade of color they were—straw, lemon, or- 


ange, brick, Irish-setter, liver, clay; but, as 
Spaulding said, there were not many who 
had the _ real vivid flame-colored tint. 


When I saw how many were waiting, I would 
have given it up in despair; but Spaulding 
would not hear of it. How he did it I could 
not imagine, but he pushed and pulled and 
butted until he got me through the crowd, 
and right up to the steps which led to the 
office. There was a double stream upon the 
stair, some going up in hope, and others 
coming back dejected; but we wedged in as 
well as we could, and soon found ourselves 
in the office.”’ 


“Your experience has been a most enter- 
taining one,’’ remarked Holmes, as his client 
paused and refreshed his memory with @ 
huge pinch of snuff. “Pray continue your 
very interesting statement.’’ 


“There was nothing in the office, but a 
couple of wooden chairs and a deal table, be- 
hind which sat a small man, with a head 
that was even redder than mine. He said a 
few words to each candidate as he came up, 
and then he always managed to find some 
fault in them which would disqualify them. 
Getting a vacancy did not seem to be such 
a@ very easy matter after all. However, 
when our turn came, the little man was 
much more favorable to me than to any of 
the others, and he closed the door as we en- 
tered, so that he might have a private word 
with us. 

“ ‘This is Mr. Jabez Wilson,’ said my 
sistant, ‘and he is willing to fill 
in the League.’ 


‘And he is admirably suited for it,’ the 
other answered. ‘He has every requirement. 
I cannot recall when I have seen anything 
so fine.” He took a step backward, cocked 
his head on one side, and gazed at my hair 
until I felt quite bashful. Then suddenly 
plunged forward, wrung my hand, and con- 
gratulated me warmly on my success, 


“Tt would be injustice to hesitate,’ 
he. ‘You will, however, I am sure, 
me for taking an obvious precaution.’ With 
that he seized my hair in both his hands, 
and tugged until I yelled with pain. ‘There 
is water in your eyes,’ said he, as he released 
me. ‘I perceive that all is as it should be. 
But we have to be careful, for we have twice 
been deceived by wigs and once by paint. I 
could tell you tales of cobbler’s wax which 
would disgust you with human nature.” He 
stepped over to the window and shouted 
through it at the top of his voice that the 
vacancy was filled. A groan of disappoint- 
ment came up from below, and folk alk 
trooped away in different directions, until 
there was not a red head to be seen except 
my own and that of the manager. 

“ ‘My name,’ said he, ‘is Duncan Ross, and 
T am myself one of the pensioners upon the 
fund left by our noble benefactor. Are you 
a married man, Mr. Wilson? Have you @ 
family ?’ 

“T answered that I had not. 

“His face fell immediately. 

*“ ‘Dear me!’ he said, 
serious indeed! T am 


as- 
a vacancy 


said 
excuse 


gravely, ‘that is very 
sorry to hear you say 
that. The fund was, of course, for the pro- 
pagation and spread of the red-heads as 
well as for their maintenance, It is exceed- 
ingly unfortunate that you should be a 
bachelor.’ 

“My face lengthened at this, Mr. 
for I thought that I was not to have the va- 
cancy after all; but, after thinking it over 
for a few minutes, he said that it would 
all right. 

‘In the 


Holmes 


be 
case of another,’ said he, ‘the 
objection might be fatal, but we must 
stretch a point in favor of a man with such 
a head of hair-as yours. When shall you be 
able to enter upon your new duties?’ 

“ ‘Well, it is a little awkward, for I have 
business already,’ I said. 

“ ‘Oh, never mind about that, 
said Vincent Spaulding. ‘I shall 
look after that for you. 

“What would be the hours?’ 

“‘*Ten to two.’ 


“Now 2 


a 


Wilson!’ 
able to 


Mr. 
be 


I asked. 


pawnbroker’s business 
done of an evening, Mr. Holmes, 
Thursday and Friday evenings, 
just before pay-day; so it would suit me 
very well to earn a little in the mornings. 
Besides, I knew that my assistant was a 
good man, and that he would see to any- 
thing that turned up. 
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Save vour papers and get a binder. 
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STRIKE NOW FOR RURAL CREDITS AND THE 
REPEAL OF THE CROP LIEN LAW 








Let’s Refuse to Be Fed on Promises 
Any Longer 

VERY intelligent and thinking 

farmer must appreciate your per- 
sistent efforts to dignify agriculture 
and to induce the farmers to demand 
at the hands of their representatives 
in the state Legislatures and National 
Congress the same recognition, ac- 
corded to other lines of industry. 
Every farmer should by this time be 
surfeited on promises from those 
seeking his vote. The farmer has the 
power and he should exercise it in de- 
manding more action and less talk as 
to the needs of the agricultural part 
of our Government. 

I am a Democrat, an admirer of 
President Wilson, and a supporter of 
the present administration; but I 
have been unable to put my finger 
upon one single act so far which will 
enabte the farmer to prosecute his 
calling upon the same financial basis 
as that provided for the general com- 
mercial interests. The agricultural in- 
terests of this nation represent 
something like $40,000,000,000, and no 
one will deny that upon the prosperi- 
ty of this interest depends the pros- 
perity of the nation. Notwithstand- 
ing this, every bill before Congress 
looking to the betterment of this in- 
terest has either been tabled or side- 
tracked for the purpose of furthering 
such other legislation as is demanded 
by the banking, commercial and man- 
ufacturing interests of the county. 

I have been endeavoring to detect 
wherein the reserve banks recently 
created by the general government 
have been of any service to the farm- 
er. Has the rate of interest he has been 
paying been reduced? Can he secure 
money~ on any better terms than 
heretofore? Have his land and per- 
sonal property been recognized as 
security of equal value with stocks, 
bonds, commercial or manufacturing 
interests? Any one knows that a 
farmer cannot afford to borrow mon- 
ey for 30, 60 or 90 days’ time, nor, if 
he could, can he secure loans from 
these reserve banks at 5 and 6 per 
cent? 

Are bonds and stocks any better 
security than lands? If so, why? 
Therein lies the gist of this matter. 
Why? Because neither the state nor 
general government has made any at- 
tempt to place land titles upon such 
a basis as will protect loans for farm 
purposes. Any attempt to arrange 
for a financial system that will suit 
the needs of agriculture has been 
sidetracked by our legislators, and 
the farmer is still being fed with 
promises. 

A former president of the New 
York Central Railroad has expressed 
it in these words: 


“The establishment of farm 
credits is one of the most import- 
ant questions now before the na- 
tion. The farmer is paying twice 
the interest he should. Long-time 
loans at a low rate would enable 
the farmer to properly finance his 
work, and it is this financing upon 
which depends to a large degree 
the prosperity of the country.” 


If what he says is true, and no one 
can deny it, how long will the farm- 
ers submit to such conditions? We 
may write and talk diversification and 
the use of improved methods and im- 
plements, but until we shall have 
placed agricultural ‘interests upon 
the same financial basis as those of 
the other lines of industry, we may 
expect improvement along these lines 
to be slow and meager. 

What is the remedy? 
it? Certainly. 


Can we help 
Let the farmers rise 


in their might and demand recogni- 
tion from those in power, and not 
vote blindly for every man who has a 
smooth tongue and feeds us on prom- 
ises. We want no paternalism. We 
want justice. We are tired of paying 
10 and 15 per cent for money and beg- l 









ging for it at that. Let us play the 
lobbyist until Congress gives us a 
financial system suited to our needs. 
A. O. MURPHEY, 
Barnesville, Ga. 





How Much Longer Shall We Have to 
Wait for Relief ? 


T IS one of the strangest things to 

me that the farmers everywhere 
will not come together as one body 
and overflow the desks and tables of 
our Congressmen and representatives, 
asking and demanding protection to 
the farmers of the country. 

We have finished another hard year 
of hard labor, the cold winter winds 
have come, and what has the farmer | 
got? Nothing but ee 
for his hard labor. 

Disappointment is not all that lots 
of our poor farmers are getting. In 
looking over my county paper this 
week I see one full page covered with 
real estate mortgage sales—the homes 
of poor women and children who have 
toiled in the burning heat, thinking 
that the price of cotton Would save | 
their homes. | 

What shall become of the farmer in 
a short time if he can’t get relief 
somewhere? The Government has 
not helped us as it promised us, a 
large portion of farmers are at sea— 
and, sinking. When in the name of 
our Creator will relief come? 

H. A. GASKINS, 

Oriental, N. C. 





Governor Manning on Land Titles and 
Rural Credits 


HE delay in congressional action, 

on the establishment of a rural 
credit system, makes it necessary for 
us to look to ourselves for help in 
this matter. As the first and neces- 
sary step towards the development of 
such a system, I recommend the en- 
actment of a land registration act 
that will guarantee titie and fix boun- 
dary lines. This would enable the 
landowner to obtain loans on his real 
property with as little trouble and 
expense as he is now able to do on his 
personal property, by removing the 
necessity of repeated examination of 
title. This is a necessary step before 


(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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BROWN’ snvecte BARGAINS Festiiraee 


SEND POSTALFOR NEW BOOK-FREE! : ence 


No man can afford to buy a single rod of fence or a gate of any a : * 
kind till he first compares with the values I offerin my twonew ; 
free books. For 32 years I have been in the fence business and 3 3 . 


more than 400,000 farmers have found Brown Fence to be the 
greatest value in the world, sold on the right plan, direct from factory, freight 
Ke prepaid, — e 


ye 





ded Fico that i nSURES your perfect satisfaction, 
rown Fence is made of Basic Open Hearth wire. 
neavite DOUBLE GALVANIZED—a genuine rust 
y 2 * resisting, bull-proof, pig-tight. stiff stay fence 
~ & can’t be equalled 
by anything else on the 
13 Cents Per market. My books wil! 
p open your eyes to some 

wee mene real values that keep 





















































Sow | WE PAY FREIGHT si2r.c20™ 


abd oh asm 


wien! ampieot THE BROWN | FENCE & | & WIRE CO. 


Brown Fence to test. 





Derr. 87 ve GLEVELAND, OHIO 





of oF tal lawn fences and gates to 
match. Special low} prices for churches and cemeteries. 


Strong and durable farm gates, all styles and A 


lete line o 
sizes, direct to you at money-saving factory prices. 














Your Opportunity to Buy Lambs 


We have today 25 lambs and within 30 days will paket 
have 200, sired by registered HAMPSHIRE, DORSETT 

FOLK, SHROPSHIRE bucks, out of unregistered but exception- 
ally fine individual ewes. 


We offer these lambs at $7.50 each for breeding gl Agee 
We received $5.00 for all the lambs born up to March Ist last 
year from a butcher. 


We mention this to emphasize the fact that the lambs we 
offer are worth the price, and this is an exceptional opportunity 
to — who do not want to pay fancy prices for registered 
stock. 


Virginia-Carolina Cattle Association 


Spray, North Carolina 
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Catalocue Free Complete Stocks 
Write To Day Fom _~‘Field Gardené Flower Seeds 


WOODS,STUBBS & CO. 3 


INCORPORATED 


SEEDSMEN 
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Agricultural Implements 


King Line Agricultural Implements are made in the South, and are 
especially designed for the Southern Farmers’ use. Therefore, adjust- 
ing our business as usual to suit your demands, we are making the 
following liberal offer because of the present lack of cash money. 


For every bale of cotton, weight 500 Ibs., grading not lower than Middling, we will 
exchange any one of‘nine fine assortments of implements. The following is one of them: 


1 No. 45 Combination Corn Planter 
1 No. 3 Georgia Cracker Distributor 
1 No. 10 E. Z. Spring Tooth Cultivator 


9 Pic Fi 
Just turn in your cotton to your dealer, ad he will arrange all details. We are willing to $ f= 
exchange any implement in any assortment for another of equal value. > / faa 
Send us the coupon and we will send you full information about this proposition, also & 7 LP a 
our dealer’s name at your nearest trading point. i af 
ff S 

Atlanta Agricultural Works, Atlanta, Ga. “See fa 

, ieee eee 8 








1 Jumbo Steel Beam Stock 
1 Terrell Thick Center Scrape, 20-in. 
1 50x5-8 Guard Rail Drag Harrow 

1 Pet Double Stock 
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Don’t Talk War Prices 
Utilize Potash Already in Land! 


K.-E. Agricultural. Soluble Carbonate 
ster Shell Lime, releases this po' 
which-becomes available the FIRST year 

minateed of the second or third year, 

is said to be the case with some crushed 
lime-stone. Sweetens the soil, feeds the 
plants, and increases the crop at one- 
tenth the cost of commercial fertilizers. 
Analysis shows Potash, Phosphate and 
Ammonia. 


Hundreds of Successful 
Farmers Use It 


In the most exacting tests under all 
kinds of crops, K.-E. Oyster Shell Lime 
has demonstrated its superiority. Let- 
ters on file from farmers all over the 
South testifying to their success and sat- 
isfaction. We'll gladly refer you to them 
if desired. Don’t overlook this dollar- 
saving crop increaser this year. Write 
now for information and prices. 


Keeling-Easter Co., 
Incorporated 
Norfolk, - - Virginia. 


GET YoUR ROOFING 


oan YOUR OWN MERCHANT 
Get ‘‘Everwear’” DOUBLE GALVANIZED Steel 


Rooting at, 

ear’’ Roofing costs you less than 
Ly or metal shingles, Looks better. Adds to the 
value of your buildings, Fire can’t burn it. 
your insurance. Comes in big sheets. 
on. No tools but a hammer needed. 

PROOF AGAINST DECAY 
**Everwear’’ Double Fogg Nong og Stee 
ing. It can’t rust, 


ing needs no painting o e pate 
warp or leak. possible ~~ phtning to damage it. 
outlast MO Mordinary Too 
GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
roofing from dealers or wholesalers--keep in your 
bes, profit they would get. Send now for Sea 
Big free sample and low djrect from the factory 
a eee be ater roofiss 2 wankers. Turn price. 2 No freight es you 
Panteed WRITE TO-D 
SAVANNAH METAL ROOFING CO. ey 
, Ga. Dept. PF 
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Farm Drain Tile 


Increases your truck crops, 
brings it on the market earlier. 
Makes less work and more mon- 
ey. Write for free pamphlet 
‘‘Drainage and How to Drain.”’ 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co., 
Pomona, N. C. 














The Slogan Cry is to D-i-v-e-r-s-ic-y | 


We have some select improved Chufa Seed at $3.00 
r bushel. One acre will fatten ten to 12 head of 
ogs. Big yields and matures in ninety days. Velvet 
beans at $2.50. Big demand this season and good 
seed scarce. Prices will be higher by March. 


“THE BLUE SPRINGS FARM,” 








, @- F. HUGHES, Prop. FLORALA, mam | 








Strawberries —the big delicious kinds, that bring 
highest prices—can be grown in your 
own garden by using our plants. 
Vigorous — guaranteed true -to-name. 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries 
fully describes thelatest and best varie- 
ties of strawberries and other small 
fruits, giving cultural methods, etc.—the 
result of 30 years experience. 
It'sfree. Write for copy today 
The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
121 Market St. 
bury - -« 











and some to sell, either fresh or canned. Plant _ 
orchard this spring—one acre, if you have no m 
land to devote to this. Write us for help in starting. 
Get our Big Catalogue, with prices and quantity dis- 
counts for early spring orders. ship till "April 
ist. Write now, before you forget it. 
Reliable Representatives Wanted. 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
x 106 J, Pomona, N. C. 













Fruits for Your Home 











Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
Tenn, Nursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


FEBRUARY 


(1) What Is the Effect of the. Mer- 
chant’s Crop. Lien Law on _ the 
Working Farmer? 

(2) To What Extent Should We In- 
crease or Decrease Acreage of Var- 
ious Crops This Year So As to Se- 
cure Greater Profits and Make Our 
Farmers Self-supporting? 

MARCH 


(1) What.Can We Do in Codperative 
Purchase of Supplies and Fertilizer 
This Year? 


(2) Should We Not Arrange Now For 
District and County School Com- 
mencements? 


APRIL 


(1) How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketing Poultry, Vegetables 
and Fruit This Year? How Will 
Parcel Post Help? 


(2) Cannot We Join Together More as 
Neighbors With Teams, Hands, and 
Machinery in Doing This Year's 
Farm Work? 


STIR UP YOUR LAWMAKERS ON 
LAND SEGREGATION 


No Satisfying Country Life Can Be 
Built Up So Long as Negroes 
Crowd in on White Farm Neigh- 
borhoods—Some Specific Examples 
of What White Farmers Now Suffer 


Cine splitters tro and well-mean- 














ing uplifters from the cities, and 
politicians, may express sympa- 
thy for the farmer, and visions of a 
better day for rural civilization in the 
South may be 
drawn as beauti- 
fully as words can 
Picture, but all 
these prophecies 
of the develap- 
ment of ideal ru- 
ral community life 
in North Carolina, 
and in the South, 
must fail as long 
as the sandwich- 
ing of Negro land-owning families 
among white land owners is permit- 
ted to continue. 

My county (Union) has the reputa- 
tion of being a county in which the 
small land-holders have developed 
about as good agricultural conditions 
as any county in the state. There are 
few large tracts in the county owned 
by absentee land-holders. The Negro 
population is comparatively small. 

Undesirable Negroes Butting Into 
White Sections 

ND yet one of the biggest prob- 

lems in this county is the mixing 
of Negro landowners with the white 
landowners. In one of the leading 
rural districts of the county a half 
dozen Negro land-owning families 
are sandwiched between white fami- 
lies and a citizen of that district re- 
marked the other day that several 
other farms in the district could be 
bought by Negroes, if it was thought 
that they could meet the payments. 
One of these farms that may possibly 
fall into Negro ownership partly sur- 
rounds the white school grounds and 
the grounds of the community church, 
while a farm adjoining the lands of 
the man who is the community leader 
in this district in the church and 
school and also in the Farmers’ Un- 
ion, has recently been sold to a 
Negro. 

Would any sane man contend that 
such conditions as these will make 
for rural uplift, for the development 
of a better community spirit, and for 
a better and more attractive country 
life? In thousands of localities all 
over the South community leaders 
have already sacrificed their country 
homes, the development of which had 
been their fond dreams in early life, 
and have moved to town or city. The 
tragedy of conditions I have related 





MR. GREEN 





is that they force from the commun- 
ity first the white farmers who are 
recognized community leaders and 





disintegration and decay in commun- 
ity life is rapidly hastened by the re- 
moval of such men. 


How Land Speculators Compel White 
Farmers to Pay Outrageous Prices 


N ANOTHER part of. my county 

absentee land ‘speculators . (who 
live in town) recently sold a tract of 
land to Negroes, partly on time. This 
tract of land extended almost to the 
door of an industrious white farmer 
who has a family of girls. Seeing his 
threatened environment. he. bought 
part of the land for protection, but 
the town land speculators compelled 
him to pay nearly three times as 
much as the purchase price of the 
Negrags: before they would release 
the mortgage on that part of the 
land. 

Under these circumstances what 
incentive can a white farmer have to 
develop a modern and ideal country 
home when he may at any time be 
forced to sacrifice the savings of a 
lifetime and. move from the com- 
munity? Buying a little land next to 
the home is nothing more than a 
temporary expediency and it only 
prolongs the time when moving away 
at any cost is the. inevitable conse- 
quence. 


“Good Negroes May Buy and Bad 
Negroes Inherit” 


HE principal argument against 

segregation of land ownership be- 
tween the races is that the industri- 
ous, thrifty Negro, who acquires the 
ownership of land, is a better man 
than the thriftless Negro who owns 
no land. That same thing may be 
said of the white man. As a rule, the 
white land-owner is a better citizen 
than the lazy, thriftless, white dead- 
beat who doesn’t care to own any- 
thing. I care not how industrious and 
law-abiding a land-owning Negro may 
be, the proper place for him to own 
land is in a Negro community and not 
sandwiched between lands of white 
families. There is just as much rea- 
son why industrious Negro families 
should be permitted to own homes 
between the homes of white families 
along the principal residence streets 
of the towns and cities as that they 
should be sandwiched between white 
families in the rural districts. We are 
only asking permission to secure, by 
law, for the country districts what it 
has been possible to secure for towns 
and cities by voluntary action. We 
want just enough law to enforce the 
voluntary action of any white com- 
munity that decides to vote to for- 
ever make that district white in land 
ownership, both for themselves and 
their descendants, so that the ideal 
country life, which, our city benefac- 
tors have so long been saying that 
we must have if we make country life 
in the South inviting and attractive, 
may be developed. 

But just a little more about that 
law-abiding, thrifty, land-owning Ne- 
gro: In Johnston County a farmer 
told me of one that owned land near 
him. The old Negro himself was 
peaceable and law-abiding, but as his 
children grew up they were impudent 
and insulting and were habitual 
rogues.. Nobody in the community 
dared leave anything out. Everything 
had to be kept under lock and key. 
These descendants of the thrifty, law- 
abiding Negro were much worse crim- 
inals than the children of the Negro 
renters and croppers. Within a few 
miles of my home is a harmless Negro 
land-owner. His children are lazy 
and some of them are professional 
thieves. And this seems to be the 
rule. Editor Poe very aptly says: 
“The ‘good Negro’ may buy land, but 
bad Negroes may inherit it.” 

Write Your Legislators at Once 


HIS problem embraces both an 
economic and social feature. In 
fact there can be no permanent white 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


rural civilization, no satisfying rural 
community development in the South 
until this question is settled, and set- 
tled right. It lies within the power 
of the Legislature to pass a practical 
and just land-ownership segregation 
act. If the members of that body 
lived in the rural districts there would 
be no delay in passing such an act. 
There will be no delay as it is if farm- 
ers will do their duty to themselves, to 
their wives and families, and let their 
wishes be known to their represen- 
tatives, by postcard, by letters, and 
by telegrams. The sooner we get this 
legislation through the better it will 
be for the kind of. rural uplift in this 
state that really uplifts. 

We have already been inactive on 
this proposition too long and can’t 
afford to remain inactive longer. It’s 
a living, vital, overshadowing prob- 
lem in our rural life that’s going to 
continue to grow bigger and bigger 
until it is settled. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, just get out among the read- 
ing, thinking, intelligent farmers and 
spring this question and your doubts 
will be removed. Ji. G. 





FARMERS’ UNION A GREAT SUC- 
CESS IN OLD VIRGINIA 





State Secretary Blankinship Tells of 
Its Growth, Its Business Enter- 
prises, and Better Laws Secured for 
Farmers 


HE Virginia Division of the Farm- 

ers’ Educational and Codperative 
Union of America was organized 
about five years ago. For the first 
two years of our existence our ener- 
gies were largely directed to an at- 
tempt to solve the tobacco problem, 
and it was not until a little over two 
years ago that we began to broaden 
our field of operations beyond the to- 
bacco belt and take an active interest 
in the other and greater principles of 
our organization—Education and Co- 
Gperation. We began to realize that 
the solution of the tobacco»problem 
as well as the many other vexing 
questions confronting us depended 
upon education and codperation for a 
solution. 

Three years ago our organization 
embraced only 19 counties. It now cov- 
ers nearly three times as many coun- 
ties and is growing at a healthy rate. 
We now have about 700 live, active 
locals in the state, and many of them 
are doing most excellent service. To 
illustrate, New Hope Local in Am- 
herst County has an open meeting 
once each month, and has an invited 
speaker to address them on some 
subject of general interest; such as, 
“Our county government; how we 
can help and improve it;” “public 
schools and text books ;” “equalization 
of taxes;” “good roads, how to keep 
them;” “the dog law,” and various 
other subjects. The speakers are usu- 
ally secured several months in ad- 
vance, and are selected because of 
their knowledge of the subject to be 
discussed. This has resulted in great 
good to the Union as well as to the 
entire citizenship. This Local also 
buys its supplies codperatively, with 
great saving to its members. 

The membership around Petersburg 
organized and put into operation 
there the Southside Exchange. The 
manager told me a short time ago 
that his sales now amounted to more 
than $3,000 a month. Nothing but in- 
ternal dissensions can prevent it from 
being a continuous and growing suc- 
cess. 

This same exchange contracted for 
60,000 peanut bags at a Saving of ap- 
proximately $2,700 when compared 
with last year’s prices. I am sorry to 
have to say, however, that this con- 
tract, which was made with import- 
ers, was rendered null and void by 
the outbreak of war, and peanut 
sacks will cost more this year than 
had been expected. 

Our Union has also established the 
Farmers’ and Consumers’ Codéperative 
Company, Inc., of Richmond, Va, 
which deals in all kinds of livestock 
and farm produce. I have before me 
a communication from its president, 
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Chas. F, Cook, in which he says: “In 
a little over two months we have 
built up a retail business of over 
$5,000. per month and this is increas- 
ing every day.” This promises to be 
one of the biggest codperative enter- 
prises ever undertaken by the Union. 
Both of these enterprises are oper- 
ated on the Rochdale plan. 

Since our organization has reached 
some proportions, our fertilizer has 
cost us approximately $5 per ton less 
than formerly, and is being rapidly 
put on.a cash basis, so far as mem- 
bers of our Union are concerned. 

Our state Business Agent tells me 
that during the past year our mem- 
bers bought through their local busi- 
ness agents practically a half million 
dollars worth of groceries, hardware, 
and farm supplies. This business was 
done at wholesale prices through con- 
tracts made by our state Business 

gent. 

The business world now seeks our 
contracts, whereas, in the days of our 
weakness, they listened to our Busi- 
ness Agent with indulgent tolerance, 
but respectfully declined to do busi- 
ness with us as a Union. Those who 
have made contracts with us and sold 
us for the past two years, tell us that 
they have never lost a penny on any 
sale made to our local business agents. 
We are proud of the record, especial- 
ly as it includes fertilizer also. The 
best of it all is that we are doing 
much to educate our people to the 
advantages of buying on a cash basis. 

We have also accomplished some 
things worth while along legislative 
lines. Two years ago we centered 
our efforts on securing the passage 
of a lime grinding bill, that would 
permit the state to use a part of the 
convicts from the penitentiary in 
grinding limestone and shells to be 
sold to the farmers at cost plus 10 per 
cent. The law was passed, and after 
two years of litigation in the courts 
has been declared constitutional, and 
has reduced the price of lime to the 
farmers to less than one-third of 
what it formerly was. 

3efore the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, our executive commit- 
tee adopted the following legislative 
program: 

1. Three hundred thousand dollars 
additional for public schools. 

2. The abolition of the fee system. 

3. The Torrens system of land reg- 
istration. 

4. The equalization of taxes. 

5. A better primary law. 

6. A legislative reference bureau. 

We secured the $300,000 additional 
for schools; the partial abolition of 
the fee system; a better primary law; 
a legislative reference bureau; and a 
tax commission. A bill providing for 
the Torrens system of land registra- 
tion passed the House (three-fourths 
farmers) by an overwhelming major- 
ity, but died in the Senate (mostly 
lawyers). In securing these measures 
we were ably assisted by the Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Farmers’ In- 
stitute. 

In this article I have only mention- 
ed the more prominent enterprises. 
We have quite a number of local co- 
Operative enterprises doing excellent 
work. 

We are trying with all our energy, 


to impress our members with the fact | 


that the tobacco, cotton, peanut and 
many other problems can only be 
sclved by education, diversification 
and the raising of an abundance of 
home supplies. There may be, and 
doubtless are palliatives, but in my 
judgment these are the three specific 
remedies, D. M. BLANKINSHIP, 
Virginia State Secretary. 





CHEAP FERTILIZERS EXPENSIVE 


VERY large number of farmers in Ohio 
” purchase a low-grade rather than a 


high-grade fertilizer, because they believe 
the former is the cheaper. As a matter of 
fact, the farmer who pays from $16 to $20 a 
ton for complete fertilizer pays more for 


each pound of plant food than does the 
farmer who pays $25 and up per ton for a 
complete fertilizer. The actual plant food 
materials in fertilizers are nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash. These materials in 
@ low-grade fertilizer cost respectively about 
26, 8 and 7 cents per pound, but in a high- 
grade fertilizer their cost is approximately 
20, 6 and 5 cents per pound.—Ohio Agricul- 
tur 1 College. 
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WHERE TO BUY THE BEST SEED 



















Diversified Plantings Are Safe Plantings 


he safety in divesified planting in farming and fruit growing never 
W4aS‘so apparent as now. It will protect you from losses brought 
on by over-production and one crop calamities. Diversified 
plantings provide the profits for an all-year-round income. 


Soft Shell Pecans Roses, Trees, Shrubbery 


Pecans will produce more Planting roses, shade trees 
actual food value per acre and shrubbery will make the 
than any other crop. Plant home more beautiful and at- 
them around the barns and other tractive, and will increase its 
buildings. Try some of our big selling value many times the 
Z trees or other choice varieties. cost in a very short time. 


Figs and Assorted Fruits Oranges and Grapefruit 


First plant for home consumps Our Macclenny nurseries grapefruit and 
: tion, second, to supply localmar- orange trees are isolated, eliminating pos- 
kets and third, for commercial shipping. sible infection of scale, insect and fungi 
Profits ranging from $200.00 to $800.06 diseases. Many of the famous Florida 
per acre can be made from growing, groves wereplanted with Macclenny grown 
marketing or canning figs, peaches, trees. The satsuma is specially recom- 
pears, plums. Japanese persimmons, mended for northern planting. It is hardy 
grapes and other delicious fruits. and will withstand very cold weather. 


Griffing’s Macclenny Trees Griffing’s 1915 Tree Book 
We have a complete stock for southern Gives the ripe experience of men who have 
planting atourMacclennynurseries,near solved the difficulties of fruit and nut 
Jacksonville, Florida, including pecans culture. Write for the tree book. The 
and other nuts, grapefruit, oranges, as- Service Bulletins are listed in the tree 
sorted fruits, rose bushes, shade trees book and will be mailed on request. They 
vines, ferns and shrubbery. contain planting and culture directions. 


Griffins Brothers 


313 R. FORSYTH STREET JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 















Get Your Garden Seed From 










MY SEED FARM 


HYCO—my seed fatm—has been used as a seed farm for more than 
50 years. It’s the oldest and largest seed farm in America. But until a few years ago, farm- 
efs couldn’t get seed direct. All of my output I sold to foreign Governments or to big seed- 
houses. But all the time I had been planning, some day, to sel seed direct from my farm. 
I wanted farmers to get their seed fresh, fat and virile, 


THIS BOOK TELLS ABOUT MY SEED. 






My new ‘‘Guide to Gardening”® tells all about my seed, and 
catalogs my different varieties. If you want the finest varieties 
true to type—send for a copy ofthis book. The seed are the seed that I prefer after 49 
years experience. They are the kinds of seed that are being bought by farmers in nearly every 
state who want better garden seed. It’s a catalog of early and late varieties. To produce them, strains were 
crossed. New stock imported—giving us stock with pedigrees almost a hundred years ald. 


Write today for a copy of this valuable book—it’s FREE, qe 


W. C. SLATE, 
THE FARMER SEEDSMAN 
SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 





Box 712 

















DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 


For Orchard Field and Garden 


Citrus Trifoliata Seed. S d Rust Proof 
Sow now and bud later ee Oats, Rye, 


the Satsuma @range. Barley, Crimson Clo- 
Spray Materials and ver, Vetches and 


Insecticides. Mobile, Ala., 1871 to 1914 Rape. 
Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators‘ 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 





















n and other Southern varieties. We haye best 
facilities in South grading, cleaning and handlingseedcorn. Soldinearorshelled. Write 
for prices and catalogue describing methods of breeding and handling corn and other seeds. 
Also write for prices of our fine pedigreed seeds of most productivel = staple Cottons, high 
yielding field peas, best quality sorghums, velvet beans and other field seeds, 
PEDIGREED SEED Co., David R. Coker, Mgr., HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


. Reel a 
FIELD SELECTED traded, teste tor germination’ and ad 
Saree for purity and vitality. Coker’s Pedigreed @@ ‘9 
Jamso: ic ! 









Sign of Quali 




















Long Staple Cotion Seed 


Why plant short staple cotton when long 
staple upland will give just as large yield 
and bring from 5 to 7 cents per pound more? 

We are offering seed from two fine, tested 
varieties for sale. 

Our No, 1 Special, latest selection, giving 
14% to 1°4 inch staple at $2.50 per bushel, 

Our No. 1 Special giving 14% inch staple at 
$2 00 per bushel. 

Our No, 2 Prolific, a splendid yielding va- 
riely, giving 1 3-16 to 144 inch staple, at $2.00 
per bushel. 

Prices named are sacked and delivered at 
our station. Send for circular. 


Willow Oak Farms, 
P. H. Rogers & Son, Props., Society Hill, S. C. 


FRUIT ALL THE YEAR 


Get a few early Peaches, some midseason 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
then some winter Apples and Pecans, and 
you have fresh fruit the yearround. ‘‘Eat 
all you can, and can all you can’t.” 

Our catalog gives full information asto 
varieties. Prices always reasonable. 

Tell us your tree wants. We have them 
ready for you. Also Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs and other ornamentals. Imme- 
diate shipment if desired. Please order 
promptly. 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., 
Box 106 J, Stovall, N. C. 




















‘COTTON SEED | 










New Crop,lowa Grown, Recleaned 


CLOVER ..::-: 
and 
inspected 


Medium Red, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfal- 
fa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 


TIMOTHY Blue Grass,etc.,atlow frioes 

NOW is the time to a 

Ask for samples and copy of our ial 
Red Ink Price List. A e illus 


Planting Cotton Seed. Extra 
good of best varieties. War panic 
prices. Write 


B. W. HAWKINS, Nona, Ga., 
For history and descriptive circular. 












trated Catalog of Seed FREE 








Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed 
Get the Best. 
Double your yield on one-half the acreage. Ex- 
tr: 
VANDIVER’S SEED FARM, 








1OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 46 DES MOINES, IOWA } 





a early, big boll, five locks. 





Lavonia, Georgia: Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


HAY PROBLEM SOLVED 


The U. 8. Dep’t of Agricul- 
ture says SuDAN Grassisthe 
solution to the hay problem. 
This grass will mature as far 
north as the Canadian line. 

SupDAN Grass with its won- 
derful growth and ease in 
handling, is undoubtedly the 
best forage crop ever grown. 

} a pound, delivered any- 
oo / So inthe =.= Ten La te 
WNT NY» ots 60c a pound, post paid. 
VILA RL Texas produces many 
other crops that you ought 
to know about. Texseed 
Brand Ribbon Cane is famous 
for greatest fodder yield. 
Our 39th annual catalogue 
' contains 120 pages of reliable 
information for farmers. It’s 
yours free—ask forit today. 
SY £919 Lamar Street 


T XAS SEEDSFLORALCO. 


LLAS ,TEXAS. 








Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


r Made to bulld New Business. A trial \ 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION Bedi, 1? 
wort 3, Lettuce, Ss. 150) 
Tomatoes, 1i the finest, worth 

4 splendid, worth 100; Ont 
1} 5e; 10 Soxtee Flowering Bulbs, 
SY worth 2c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


cover postage and packing and re. 


vatructive, beautifal 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s£ 
**Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, 





« or’ arms 
@arm 224 Bocksord, OL 


4: Glorious Roses 
And 2 Packets Seeds 
ie For ONLY 25c 


WHITE COCHET—Best white bedder. 
ROBIN HOOD—Scarlet, fine, profuse. 
LADY REAY—Deep pink, superb. 
CADY HILLINGDON— Yellow, extra. 
0 PKT. PANSY, GIANT TRIMERDEAU— 
Splendid French strain. 
ee ota 
en ngle ripe 
Bisek, Costas ‘and’ Doubles As 
easily grown es Zinnias. 
These four hardy sure blooming 
Rosea and 2 pkts. seeds are yours 
for Six Names of real home-own- 
ing fiower lovers and 25 cents. 
| SPECIAL OFFER « I will send the 4 Roses in 
© 2-year size and the 2 pkts. 
of seeds all postpaid for only 61.00. 
I catalog nearly 400 Roses, all the newest and best 
Dablias, Ferns, a1! sorts of house plants, etc. Catalog Free. 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Florist 
Seepswoman, Oanuia Speciaust, Bex 129 Sermerieco, Ome 






















| Taber’s Pecan Trees 


Are the Profitable Kind 


There ts as much difference fn Pecan trees as in 
Apple or Peach trees. Be sure you get the right kind— 
true to name, vigorous, grown by experts who know 
how to produce profit-making trees. Taber's trees are 
the kind you should plant. 

Send for Our 1915 Catalogue 

Describes Pecans, Peaches, Persimmons, Plums, 
Oranges, and other fruits for the Gulf Coast; Roses, 
Vines and Ornamentals. Free. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co, 








There will NEVER be enough aum- 
ber one apples—AL WAYS too many 
cider apples, Don't waste your time 
and your trees growing inferior grades, 
Use “‘Scalecide”’ the one sure spray for 
San Jose scale, and produce number 
one fruit. *Scalecide” {s 100% efficient 
against scale and has marked fungi- 
cidal properties, Used by best orchard- 
ists the world over, Endorsed by Ex- 
periment Stations. Our SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT furnishes everything 
for the orchard, Write today to Dept. 
23 for new booklet—‘*Pratt’s Hand- 
book for Fruit Growers” and **Scale- 
cide the Tree Saver.’ Both free. 
B. G PRATT COMPANY 
50 Church Street New York Citv 








COTTON SEED. 


I have 300 bushels of high grade Perry Cotton 
Seed, saved from mature cotton, which I will sell 
for $1.00 per bushel, f. o. b. Raleigh, N. C. 





Vv. O. PARKER. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a@ letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than 





2 
editions 








HORSES 





reasons 
ton, 


Stock F 


For Sale—Imported Hackney Stallion—Six 
years old, 


North 


Percheron 
some individuals, 
breeder's prices. 


fine shape, and a foal getter, Good 
for selling; cheap. E, J. Cox, Clark- 
Carolina. 





Stallions — Registered, hand- 
best strain of the blood, 
Angus cattle. Rose Dale 


arm, Jeffersonton, Va. 





years ol 
weight 
the bree 


Registered Percheron 


Bedford, 


Mare for Sale—Five 
d. Sound, well broken, color black, 
fourteen fifty. An excellent type of 
od. Four hundred dollars. L, Dillon, 
Virginia. 


SHEEP AND GOATS _ 





Hill, 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes, 
Va, 


Thomas & Chamings, Round 





DOGS 





Setter 


For Sale or Exchange—-Beautifully marked 
pups—Prices 
Conway, 


right. J. H. Sawyer, 


N. C, 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 














Rates for combined made Yoxe of Oxen for Sale—Write, Mrs. W. G. 
known on application, Tucker, Smith, N. C. 
We have a few 40-pound pigs for sale; 
price $6 each. Pedigrees furnished. Blevins 
g MACHINERY Bros., Toecane, N. C. 
Pure-bred' Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
For Sale—A road machine, No. 10922, lit- | China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows 
tle used, manufactured by the Weston | in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- 
Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, Ill., William ] tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or 
W. Foster, Jr., Clark University, Atlanta, | money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Georgia. Springs, N. C. 











| | HELP WANTED 


Salesman—For High-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., ‘‘Box G-23.”’ 








Farmers—Get U. S. Government jobs. $65 
to $150 month. Vacations. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. Pull unnecessary. Write 
immediately for free list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. P 215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Rot Proof Your Fence Posts—At a cost of 


Sc to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long. Treat them with teeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee results. 


Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—wWith our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Ala. 


[ POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position as farm manager. Years 
experience in working farm machinery and 
men, also experience in bookkeeping. , Box 
84, Robersonville, N. Cc ' 


A Modern | Scientific Farmer wishes to 
manage. Familiar with general crops and 
stock raising. Reference furnished. Lee 
Beck, Mocksville, N. C. 
Wanted—By practical, 
date farmer, middle aged, 
large stock or grain farm. 
modern mythods and machinery. 
land for Alfalfa. Improving soil. Feeding, 
breeding and handling all kinds stock. Fill- 
ing and feeding from silos, Strictly temper- 
ate. Will furnish satisfactory references, T. 
B. Eareckson, Ellicott City, Maryland. 


| _—~LIVESTOCK 
bred gilts. 




















Situation up-to- 
as manager of 
Acquainted with 


Preparing 








BERKSHIRES 
Berkshires—Cholera 
Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 
Berkshire Boar—For particulars 


Oakland Farm, J. E. Kuhn, Megr., 
ville, N. C. 





immune, 
Tenn, 





write 
Reeps- 





Berkshire Shoats—Two fine sows bred to 
registered boar. Cheap, quick sale. N. E 
Hayes, Duprees, Va. 





Registe red Berkshire Pigs—Out of daugh- 
ters of Masterpiece, sired by 500-pound son 
of Rival’s Champion. Good ones at farm- 
ers’ prices. .W, D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 

Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs—We are of- 
fering for quick sale some great values in 
young pigs from three to six months old. 
They are beautiful colors and desirable 
breeding stock. Get prices today. Sheffield 
Bros., Box 19, Oakland, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale— 
One-third cash, balance to suit your conven- 




















ience. Write Jet fferson Farms, Albany, Ga, oe 
oO. I. C. SWINE 
Pedigree O. I. C. Pigs—$7.50 each. Chas, 


N. McCracken, Buena Vista, Va 


For Sale—Pure-bred O, I. “o" pigs. G. T. 

















Schooley, The O. I. C. Hog Man, Hamilton, 
Virginia. Nets 
oe Cc —¢, Pigs for Sale—Re giste re a large 





strain, ‘very prolific, Cc. A. Elliotte, Route 29, 


c Charlot te, N. 
POLAND-CHINAS 














Poland-Chinas— Fine boar pigs. G. Beav- 
ers, Apex, N. co a 

“Duroc s—5 4 months pigs; extra quality. 
eo. f, Yagel, C Chase City, Va. : 

Improved d i Poland- China Bred Gilts and 
Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 


Round Hill, Va. 
Holstein Bull 

Grandson of King 

Best: blood ever 





Calves—3 months 
Segis Pontiac 
brought into 





and up. 
Aleartra. 
the South. 





Look: First check for $100 gets choice of 
five. These calves are worth twice the mon- 
ey. Address: President Johnson, Kimberlin 
Heights, Tenn, : 

JERSEYS 





Six bred Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& 5S Sons, Green sboro, N. 

Registered Jersey ‘Bulls—Richly- -bred bull 
calves for sale. Prices reasonable, Yr. By 
tordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va 














Registered Jerseys for Sale—Bull, 4 years 
old; three young cows, four heifers; all bred, 
Bargain for quick buyer. W. A. Leslie, Mor- 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


Baby Chicks 
Brown Leghorns, 
give satisfaction. 
Sturtevant Bros., 
150,000 Baby 
strain Single 


and Eggs—Single 
that will 


Safe del 


Box 60, Kushla, Ala. 
Chicks 
Comb 


for 
White 
Deliveries throughout the year, 


Comb 
live, grow and 
ivery guaranteed. 


Sale—Young's 
Leghorns: only. 
10c each in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


White Wyandotte 5-1 for 15. Miss 
Effie Craft, Clemmons, N. 
Pure-bred Silver Laced W yandotte Cock- 


erels—$1 each. 
saw, North 
White 
sonable, 


Mrs. 
Carolina, 


Henry Middleton, War- 





W yandottes—Stock 
Exhibition record, 


and eggs rea- 
Write Frank 














any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- A * ee a 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. Hamrick, Shelby, N. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and White and Partridge Wyandotte hens and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to | pullets, $1 and $2 each, Cockerels, $2 to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., | $5. B. F. Crutchfield & Son, Thomasville, 
Office 2700 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala. 1 
F MINORCAS WHITES 

~~ Blae k Minorcas—15 cockereis and 6 pul- Rhode Island Whites—The chicken of fine 

lets, $1 each. Miss Irene Scott, Morgana, | appearance, good qualities, and heavy layers, 





South Carolina. 








‘ORPINGTONS 





White 
able. Hill-Yards, 


Orpingtons—Good 


Stuarts 


strain, 
Draft, Va. 


reason- 





Ssgs—From An 
Orpingtons.. E. L. 


lerica’s 
Green, 


best strain Buff 
Tarboro, N. C. 





Shelby N..C., 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock, 
for prices and show record, 


Write 
Bloom Kendall, 





Shelby, N. C. 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and 
for prices and show record, 


stock. ‘Write 
Bloom Kendall, 





White 
Eggs galore. 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Orpingtons — Hundred 
Midnight 


breeders, 


Poultry Farms, 





$1 each. 
North Carolina, 


Mrs. W. 


Single Comb White Orpingtons—25 pullets, 
A, Graham, 





Buff Orpington Cockerels—$1 pra 


Warrenton, 


Good stock. 



































ANCONAS 

Choice Mottled Anconas. John 8S. Stroup, 
Cherryville, N. C. 

Anconas Lay and Pay--Let me tell you 
about them and get my prices on chickens 
and eggs. T. E. Nelson, Fountain Inn, S. C. 

Let us introduce you to the Mottled An- 
cona hen. She is handsome, smart, indus- 
trious and the best layer on earth. Hay- 
tokah Poultry Yards, Burkeville, Va. 

BANTAMS 

Buff Cochin Bantam Cocks—$1.50. Order 

at once. George Laxton, King’s Creek, N, C. 
BUCKEYES 





Mrs. Helen Cleveland, U inion, _ Miss. 
The Great American “Bre ee ed, Buckeye es 
Blue ribbon winners. Eggs, $2 per 15; $10 


Quality Buckeyes—15 eggs, $1.50; 30, $2.75. 


per 100. 











Mrs, S. F. Long, Chapel I Hill, dill, N. Cc. 








BUTTERCUPS 





Sicilian Buttercups—The best laying breed. 
Eggs for hatching from selected birds, 
den Poultry Yards, ic, 


Ar- 
Arden, N. 








GAMES 





Eggs—From Cornish Indian Games, Write, 
W. J. Wingate, Cc, 


Route 3, Lincolnton, N. 





LANGSHANS 





Black Langshan Eggs—$1.50 for fifteen. J. 








L. Hardin, Emory, Va 
Pure-bred Black Langshan Cockerels—One 
dollar each. A, C. Deal, Dealville, N. C. 








Reeves, 


Bz lack a Cocks—$2 .50 each; 
$1.50 for 15. 


eges, 
Order at once, Riverside Farm, 
Ga 





LEGHORNS. 





Buff 


cocks 


horn cc 


Madisoni, Va. 


Single Comb White Le -shorn Eggs—$1 pe r 
sitting. M. Luthe r _Hawkins, Prosperity, S. Cc. 


Utility White 
Send for circular, 
Virgina, 
For Sale—Fifty Single 


Virginia. 


Leghorns—$1.50 each. Ansel Vernon, 





Leghor ns—Flock headed by 
direct from Tom _ Barron, 
Royal Farm. Front Royal, 


imported 





Comb Brown Leg- 


»ckerels; also hens, C. M. Bass, Rice, 





Youn 
dollar 


lotte, N. C. 


g's Strain 
per dozen, 


White Leghorn Eggs—One 
John Bass Brown, Char- 





For 
yearlin 
tity. 
North 


Sale—1900 White Leghorn pullets and 
g hens, $1 and $1.50 each; any quan- 
Chasadella Poultry Farm, Sanford, 
Carolina. 








Eggs 
Special 
for sa 
M illbor 





From Prize Winning Buff Leghorns— 
mating, $2 per 15; Utility, $1. Stock 
le. Cottage Home Poultry Yards, 
(ae a, oF 





Satisfaction guaranteed. L. Fes Houpe, 
Statesville, N. C. 

Buff Orpington cockerels $2 to $3. Pul- 
lets $2. Eggs $1.50 to $3 for 15. Spivey 
Bros. Lewiston, N. C. 

Three White Orpington cockerels, $1.50 
each. Pure-bred, fine and vigorous, Mrs, 
H. M. Norwood, R. 7, Raleigh, N. C. 





some nice cockerel 
ting. 
Landis, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Can supply 
s. Eggs, $1 to $3 per 
Write for mating list. 


sit- 


Claude F, Deal, 





Jones, 


Single Comb Buff Orpington Chickens and 
Boufbon Red Turkeys 
for good breeding stock ‘and eggs. 
Tobaccoville, N. C 


Prices reasonable 
Miss Julia 





hatching from 
$2 per 15. 
$2 each. O. 


Single Comb White Gepaptene— lass for 
any prize winning strain, only 
Large 7 to 9-pound cockerels, at 
A. Lynch. Caroleen, N. C. 





REDS 





Rose 
North Carolina. 


Comb Reds cheap. 


Beavers, Apex, 





W. C. Vincent, 


Rose Comb Reds, stock and eggs for 
Greenville, 





Sanford, a OF 


Pure-bred Single Comb Rhode 
Cockerels—$1.25 each, 


Mr 





sale, 
N. C. 


Island Red 





Pegs—"‘C arolina 


Beaut 


Reds—$1.50 per 15. Carlton’s Red 
Kernersville, N. C. 


s. J. R. Matthews, 
y”’ Single Comb 
Yards, 








Comb Reds, 
Beavers, Apex, N. 


15 Selected Eggs from 
$1.25; 


Cc. 


30 eggs, 


large Rose 
$2.25. G. M. 


nice, 





Egs: 
guarantec d. Mrs. 
North Carolina. 





erels, $1.50 up. 
lie Morganton, N. 
Nice | Single Co 
April and May ha 





Stewart, 
Best 





“quality 


kept 
each. 
N. C 


seperately 
Seagrove 


Red pullets seven 


epintle Comb Reds—Fine cockerels, $ $2 
$1.50 to $3 per sitting. 


Claude 


“Single Comb Rhode Tsland Reds—Winner 
of State Cup two years in succession, 


Pullets, $1 up. W. A. Les- 
Cy 

mb- “Rhode 1 Island | Re ds— 

teched. Cockerels, two dol- 


lars each; hens, one dollar each, 
Easley, S. C. 


pure-bred _ 
months old, 
$i; each, 


Poultry 


, up. 
Satisfaction 
Roberts, Landis, 





Cock- 


Mrs, J. W. 


Island 
both <ombs 
$1.50 
Seagrove, 


“Rhode _ 
cockerels 
Farm, 





Single 
strain. 
layers, 
en dark 
eGle, ©. 


Prize win 


even 








Single 
Comb 


and pay, think of 
R. E. Ware, 


Shelby, N. € 


Comb Rhode Island Reds—Carver 
. Extra heavy 
Eggs, $2 per fifteen. 
“Velvet 
M. Waff, Franklin, 


Comb Reds—Have 
Reds ten years. 
thought not spared to perfect them. 
surpassed in this or adjoining states; 
by blue ribbons won wherever shown, 
wanting Reds that are Red—Reds 
15 eggs, $2, 


ners, 


Ware. 





ter 
Prices 


strain. 
Satisfa 
try Fa 


Real 


Sidney 


Tom 


the 


ity, Ss. 


For 
farm 
each, 
if not 
ing—t 
209, 
Mak 
ing 
Comb 





horns. 
of the 
shows 





ganton, N. C. 


yards. 


~ Single Comb Brown Le -ghorns—He avy win- 

layers, 

lotte, Mm... 
Single 


Early Chicks, 
lets, $1; 
successful years, 
L sucerne 


Barron 


hen trapnested every day. 


headed by 
world’s heaviest 
Contest. 
egg prices. 


Richmond, 


the 


and best equipped poultry farm south of the 


Mason and Dixon line and the greatest ege 
laying strain of fowls bred in America, Pul- 
lets $2: cockerels $3. Booking orders for 
day- old chicks; eggs for hatching. The 
Ww arren Poultry Farm, Wise, N. C. 

“Barge and « eggs ‘at all “times for 
sale, Owing 'to moving to smaller place, will 
sell at a bargain several pullets, hens, cocks, 
and cockerels; Young’s strain White Leg- 


one to get good stock to start or improve 


Stock, 
reasonable. 


chicks. 
Char- 


egss. 
Thos, 
Route 8. 
Comb White “Leg 
Eggs that hatch: 
ection guaranteed, 
rm, Lanc -aster, Ss. 
12c; May chicks, ~10e, 
Single Comb White Leghorns. 


and baby 
Donaldson, 


eghorns—Fine 1 laying 
chicks that grow. 
Cunningham Poul- 


> Pul- 
Ten 
No better stock anywhere. 
Farm, Ine., Culpepper, Va 


~ ‘Bred- to-lay White Leghorns—Also 
Leghorns, No guess work; every 
Carneau pigeons. 
Johnson, Boydton, Virginia. 


Barron White 





Leg ghorns—Our pe ns 
cockerels from eggs direct from 
layers in International 
Pen averaged 229 eggs. Write for 
May’s Leghorn Yards, Prosper- 
c, 


Sale—Extra quality, fully developed, 
raised White Leghorn cockerels, $2 
Money and express charges refunded 
entirely satisfactory. Eggs for hatch- 
3arron’s strain, C, L, Todd, P, O. Box 
Va. 
e a safe and sound investment by buy- 
famous Warren Strain of Single 
We have the largest 








White Leghorns. 





Nearly all the old stock and many 
young ones have ribbons won in good 
to their credit. A chance for some 


ROCKS 


Red” 


winter 
Have half doz- 
cockerels for 
Va, 
raised 
Time, 


Single 
money, and 
Un- 
proven 
When 
that lay 
$3, $5. 


They begin early and don’t stop for bps 





Eggs, $1.50 per sitting. Also few fine coc 
erels for »sale, $2.50 each. E. C. Bobbitt, 
Littleton, N. C, 

TURKEYS 





Mammoth Bronze turkeys—Hillcrest Poule 
try Farms, Eidson, Tenn. 

For Sale—May 
Anna McCraw, Nathalie, Va. 


White Holland Turkeys for Sale—Mrs, 
Frank Alford, Le nior City, Tenn, Rt. 2. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms $3. $3. 50; 
hens $2.50. Woodland Farm, Kerr, N. ¢ 
For Sale—Pure Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
Mrs. J. H. Price, Charlotte Court House, Va, 





hatched Bronze Toms, $4, 

















Mammoth Bronze Turkeys — Pure-bred, 
large, with quality. Thos. Hunter, Morrow, 
Ohio. 





~Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms 
for sale. Mrs, J, A, Bame, Salisbury, N. C., 
Route 3. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys—Utility and show 


birds. McGlothlin Poultry Farm, Portland, 
Tennessee. 








Bourbon Red Turkeys—Well marked; prices 
reasonable. Mrs, Ella Perdue, Route 4, Port- 





land, Tenn, 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $5; 
hens, $3; trios, $10. G. W. Pridgen, Warsaw, 
North Carolina. 





50-Pound Strain Mammoth White Turkeys, 
Eggs, $2.50 for 10. E. E, Fowler,, The Tur- 





key Man, Winfield, Ala. 

Fine Kentucky Bourbon Red Turkeys— 
Nothing better. Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, $12. 
Mrs. Della Radcliffe, Lola, Ky. 





Mammoth Bronze toms and pullets from 
first prize winners, four fairs. Eggs in sea- 
son. Mrs, Frederick Taylor, Vass, N. C. 


Fine, Pure-bred Bourbon Red Toms—$3.50 
each for quick sale. Also Carolina Beauty 
strain Red cockerels, 75 cents. Mrs, Will 
Squires, Mebane, N. C., Route 4. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, bred from 4v 
pound. tom. May hatched. Toms 18-25 
pounds $5 and $6. Hens 13-17 pounds $3 
and $4. J. H. Edwards, Chatham, Va, 
DUCKS 


Heavy Laying Strain Indian Runner ducks, 
$1 each. Terry Meares, Seneca, S. C. 
PEAFOWLS 


Wanted—Peafowls, State number, age, 
sex, and price. Miss Marie Boatwright, Mo- 
netta, S. C. 























Wanted—Peafowls—State 
sex, and price. Miss 
Monetta, S. GC, 


number, age, 
Marie Boatwright, 





PIGEONS 


~~ Pigeons—Carneaux and White. Kings, $1 
per pair. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 


- MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Six Breeds—Stock and eggs for 
for r circular. Goat Abernathy, 








sale. Write 
Lenoir, N. C. 


~ Snow White Indian Runner ducks. Also 
Fawn and white. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 
Virginia. 





White Guineas—Young and old stock, 
each, Jas. A. Harrington, Rt. 
ham, N. C. 


75¢ 
1, Rocking- 











Jarred 





Quality Rocks and Brown Leg- 
horn Eggs—$1 per 15. C. W. Reed, Hert- 


ford, N.C; 











Ringlet Barred Rocks, White Orpingtons, 
Stock reasonable, eggs $1. S. R. Rogers, Pa- 
chuta, Miss. 

White Guineas; Buff Orpingtons. Stock 
and eggs. Mrs. L. L. Johnson, Fletcher, 
North Carolina. 

“Bourbon Red Toms, White Wyandotte 
eggs; best of breeding, Invincible Farm, 
Andrews, S. C. 





North Carolina. 


Buff Rock Eggs. 


Minni 


e Hamilton, Tryon, 





Tobaccoville, N. 


o. Glenn, 











~ Fine . White R 
Seagrove Poultry 


~Rarred Rock — and Eggs. C. 


Pure Barred Rock cockere Is, 
Cc; 


Ne, N. 


Cc. Smith, Reidsvi 
White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


T. Hamm, 
s, $1 each. B. 


- Randolph Poul- 





Zarred Rock _ Cockerels—One 


Arden 


ock 
Farm, 


coc 


Seagrove, N. vo 


dollar each, 





ne is $1.50 each. 





each, Mrs. 


Pure-bred Barred 
Annie Moseley, 


Roc 


k Cockerels—$1.25 
Skipwith, Va. 








ville, 


Pure-bred Buff. 


For Sale—Twenty fine, 


coc ke re Is; also hen. C. M. [. Bass, Rice, Va. 
Year-old Barred ~ Rock </ Coc ks—$2 2 each, 
Thomasville Baptist Orphanage, Thomas- 


Roce 





choice Barre -d Rock 





Szgs for hatching, 











Rich Square, N. 





ten cents each. D. Mood Welborn, Trinity, 
North Carolina. 

25 Barred _ Rock Coc kerels—$. .50 each, 
Catalog free. R. G. Mosley, Route 2, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. 

3arred Plymouth Rock Eggs — $1.25 for 
15: and few chickens. Uraha Poultry Farm, 


C 





$2; 
Chandler, B arber, 


Bar 





Pure-bred > 





For Sale—Pinecroft Buff Rock 
eggs, setting fifteen, $2 


B.: ©, 


red Ro 


fellows, from prize winning stock, $3 and $5 


cockerels, 


and $3. G,. Albert 


ck Cocke rels—Fine 





perience, 





J. J. Jenkins, Greenville, N. C. 


bigh, Va, 


each, E. S. Manley, Carnsvilie, Ga. 
WYANDOTTES 
Silver Laced Wyandottes Exclusively— 
Eggs for hatching, 15, $1.25; 30, $2; 100, $6. 


Satisfaction or money back. 
Circulars free. , 


33 years ex- 
Ss. P. Yoder, Den- 


Toulouse Geese—$5 pair. White Orpington 
chickens, $1. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, 
North Carolina, 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
well worked, Bert strains. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Barred Rock and Single Comb White Leg- 
horn cockerels. Bronze turkey hens. G. 





large bone, 
Claude Jenkins, 














Yagel, Chase City, Va. 

Rhode Island eggs $2.50. Day old chicks 
lie. Bronze turkey eggs later, $4 dozen, 
Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 

White Holland turkeys; White Orping- 
ton chickens; White Pekin ducks. Write for 


prices, J. Thos, Smith, Blackford, Va. 


~Cockerels and pullets White and Barred 
Rock, Leghorns, Wyandottes, Orpingtons and 
Anconas. 








Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 
Barred Rock and White Leghorn Cocks 
and Cockerels—$1.50 to $2. Eggs, $1.50 per 


15, Bre. C. 
Mammoth 
toms, $4.50 
Reds, $1. 
Virginia. 


H. Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. 

Bronze Turkeys—Hens, $3.50; 
Rhode Island White hens, $1; 
Miss Margaret Moncure, Rectory, 








15 Eggs, $1; 30, $1.75. Golden 


Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns. 


and Silver 





Stock cheap, 
considering quality. Oo. F. Eller, Millers 
Creek, N. C F 

Barred Rocks; White Leghorns; Runner 
ducks. Eggs, one and two dollars per set- 
ting. Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, 


North Carolina. 








with 
followed closely 
Haytokah Poultry 


We are conducting a laying contest, 
the Mottled Ancona in lead, 
by the White Le a 
Yards, Burkeville, Va 


My Fifty Buff 7 oo peng brought me in 
over $200 for 1914. Buy eggs and cockerels 
from productive stock. Also half-wild Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys, Mrs. W. D. Dickin- 





son, Burkeville, Va, 





aA tweHo Th 


12ae 


PSRs irae 1 OO TR LAKHS Oe 


TAO het 


Ko wed 


94 tO 


dQ 


ons. 
Pa- 


tock 
wher, 


lotte 
arm, 


gton 
rove, 


bone, 
‘kins, 


Leg- 
G.. F. 


PCtory, 
“Silver 

cheap, 
Millers 


Runner 
er set- 
fewton, 
t, with 
closely 
Poultry 


“me > in 
ckerels 
| Mam- 
Dickin- 





Saturday, January 30, 1915] 


Take 











your choice of 15 eggs for $2, from 
our yards, The Mottled Ancona, White 
Leghorn, Barred Rock, — Poultry 
Yards, Burkeville, Va. | 

“Giant” Strain Mammoth Bronze 1 Turkeys. 
White Runner Drakes, $1. , White Wyandotte 
eggs, $1, postpaid. Reduced prices. Sunny- 
side Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, White Wyan- 
dottes, first class stock Also registered Jer- 
sey bull cheap. Write for prices. Hickory 
Grove Farm, Conover, N.C 

~ Wi hite Orpington and Single Comb White 
Leghorn Hens—Now laying. Fine stock, $1 
each, One Bourbon Red tom. M. Shaw, 
Greensboro, N. C., Box 526, 

~ Prize winning W hite “Wyandottes, bred to 
lay, $1 each. Pure white African Guineas 
$1 each. Three young Peacocks left $4 each. 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 





Mapleton Farms offer choice, 
strain, White Leghorns, 
Rocks. 
Groome, 


200 egg- 
Thompson's Barred 
Cockerels $1.50; pullets $i up. J. A, 
Proprietor, Greensboro, N. 
75 Pure-bred Toulouse Geese for breeders. 
Indian Runner duck eggs. Single Comb 
White Leghorn eggs, 15 for $1.30. P. P. 
Bay View Poultry Farms, Shelltow, Md. 


Eggs and Stock—From best Dark Cornish, 
White and Black Orpingtons in the South. 
Free illustrated Poultry Guide. Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. 


Buckeye Reds—The Aristocratic 
Fowl—None better. Eggs for hatching, $1.50 
for 15. White Wyandottes, Dustin strain; 
eggs for hatching, $1.50 for 15. Order now. 
Dr. J. M. Riley, Lexington, N. C, 


Rhode Island Red Eggs—From persistant 
winter-laying prize winners. $1.50, $3, $5 per 
fifteen. A $100 pen Cooks Black Orpingtons, 
$30. 20 pairs Carneaux pigeons, $1.50 per 
pair. Wilson Nisbet, Bainbridge, Ga., Box 
152, 











Utility 








Try Me On White Orpingtons — Fifteen 
cockerels hatched direct from Owens and 
Aldrich Poultry Farms. Best in America. 
Runners and Buff Orpington ducks, cheap. 
Rhode Island Reds, Anconas; eggs, $1 to $3 
for 15. Norwood Poultry Farm, Norwood, 
North Carolina, 


| INCUBATOR 


Old Trusty Incubator—In serviceable con- 











dition, 100-egg, $4.50. L. W. Hart, Nor- 
wood, N. C, 
Incubators and Hovers for Sale Cheap— 


Good makes. Used short while. 
Womans College, Miss. 


X-Ray 135-Egg Incubator—First cost, $16; 
will take $10. Reason for selling. Am going 
out of business. Mrs. Tom Pettit, Enfield, 
North Carolina, 


The Simplex Brooder Stove will give you 
perfection in brooding. It is time for you 
to buy. Write us if you need one. The War- 
ren Poultry Farm, Wise, N. C. 


Selling out. 











If you are looking for an incubator that 
will hatch, more chicks, larger’ chicks, 
stronger chicks or chicks with more vitality 
than the Prairie State Incubator you will be 
compelled to wait for greater inventions in 
incubation. It is time for you to buy. Write 
us if you need one, The Warren Poultry 
Farm, Wise, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
Velvet Beans—Early Yokohama, 
greed Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C, 
Soy Beans for Sale—Write for prices and 
particulars, C, C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 


For Sale—A choice lot of hand whipped 
soy bean seed, F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


Giant Stock Beans—Send names and ad- 
dresses of 25 cotton raisers, and get free 
package. E. S. Manley, Carnesville, Ga, 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Vines were 
well mature when cut out and dry when 
threshed. These seed are O, K., $1.60 per 
bushel in ten bushel lots. $1.50 per bushel 
f. o. b. here, Get prices on large lots. Har- 
old C. Brinn, Swan Quarter, N, C. 











Pedi- 

















Chinese Velvet Beans—Greatest cattle and 
hog feed and soil improver that can be 
grown in the South. Will ripen in South 
half of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
igna, and Texas before frost. Let us send 
you full description of the newest and best 
of all the Velvet beans and tell you how to 


Cabbage Plants—For sale at sixty cents 








per thousand. Charleston Wakefield and 
Early Summer plants. First-class plants, 
Can make prompt shipment. Cash with or- 
der. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 
CLOVER 

Carolina clover, destined to ¢ cover “the 
world over. Write for particulars. J. M. 
Sugg, Booneville, Ark, 





CORN = 
~ See a ~Corn—W hite and “Yellow I Pr olific. _ T. 
A, Gillette, Franklin, Va. 


Pure Hastings Prolific Seed Corn at 


dollars per bushel, James Cason, 
South Carolina, 








two 
Piedmont, 








Pure Mosby Seed Corn—$2.50 per bushel, 
Seventeen years of hand selecting by a farm- 
er of 48 years experience. Nothing but the 
best offered. E. M. Carr, Oakland, Miss. 


COTTON 


Dillon Black-root Resistant Cotton Seed 
for Sale—For price write to W. H. Franks, 
Warthen, Ga, 

For Sale—500 bushels improved Pullnot 
cotton seed. Plant the best and plant less. 
Ss. P. Kenney, Athens, Ga, 


For Sale—A limited quantity of selected, 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed. Write 
for price. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S, C. 


For Sale—100 bushels Mustard-seed c 
ton; free from disease; 45 per cent lint; $1 


per bushel. W. W. Usher, Chadbourn, N, C. 






































LESPEDEZA = 

Lespedeza Seed—Carefully sav ed and 

cleaned, $3 per bushel, from 1 to 50. C. M. 
Barrow, Wilcox P. O., La. 

Lespedeza—Recleaned, heavy pan_ seed. 


My own growing, price 
Good reliabJle seed scarce. Valuable bulletin 
and big illustrated catalog free. Chris. 
Reuter, New Orleans, La, 


$3.50 per bushel. 


Chufas for Sale—Seed chufas 75 
peck. J. P. Joyner, Windsor, 5. C. 


I am now in position to make ~ offer on 
Whippoorwill Peas in any quantity, car lots 
or less, by telephone or telegraph. Write 
or wire me for prices, I also have for sale 
all Southern field seeds such as lespedeza, 
oats, soy beans, cotton seed, etc. J. 
Walker, Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn, 


|___ MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


100 envelops your name and address print- 
ed on the corner, 40 cents postpaid, Jap 
Huneycutt, Oakboro, N. C. 

One Cycle Brooder-hatcher $5, six Cycle 
Hatchers $3 each, all good as new. Thom- 
asville Baptist Orphanage, Thomasville, 


Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay monthly 
from. salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 




















“Registered Pigs—Victoria, Poland-China. 


Best breeding, prolific. Chickens: choicest 
Hamburgs; White Leghorns, S. M. Good- 
man, Mooresville, N. C. 





Closing Out Sale—Shetland Pony stallion, 


Pony pole, saddle, single and double har- 
ness, White Orpington cockerels and pul- 
lets. Chicago horse dipping machine, L, W. 


Hart, Norwood, N;. C. 


Pure-bred Essex, Duroc, Poland-China, 
Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows in 
furrow. Service boars. Jersey cattle, reg- 
istered, Bronze turkeys.. Satisfaction or 
money back, J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, S. C, 








tor Sale—Fine blooded young Jersey cow 
and call, giving three gallons milk daily. 
First check for $40 gets them. Also 10 hens 
and cockerel from prize-winning Single Comb 
liuode Island Reds, $10. Mrs. Ethel Bed- 
go ocd, Helena, Ga. Route No, 1. 





Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—Grows, reseeds, 
anywhere in Dixie. The Southland’s Alfalfa, 
All livestock love this “soil-builder.”” Sample 
pound, postpaid, 30c. No Johnson grass. 
Write for free sample, circular, and delivered 





price anywhere. W. E. Hopper, Zachary, 
Louisiana, 

Lespedeza Seed—New crop, recleaned, 
large, fully matured, strictly mowing ma- 


chine pan caught seed. Our “Cream of the 
Crop” grade is scarce this season; prices will 
be much higher later; book order now. Write 
for sample, hay folder, and prices. Rumble 
& Wensel, Desk No. 5, Natchez, Miss., ‘‘The 
South’s largest lespedeza dealer.” 


PECANS 


Budded Stuart Pecan Trees, 
A, Ilolmes, Tallulah, La, 

Budded Pecan Trees—Very 
prices, 
free. 








cattle, dogs. 





low season-end 

Price list and valuable information 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

PEANUTS 

Buy Your Seed Peanuts Now—A choice lot 
of North Carolina Bunch and Valencia's for 
sale. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 

PEAS 


For Sale—Cowpeas and soy beans, 
Moore, Greenville, N, C 














Hall & 


Buy a Feather Bed and Save Mattress 
Bills—Write for our wonderful combination 
offer on feather ‘beds, pillows, blankets, 
comforts, etc., at low prices. Also premium 
proposition. Agents wanted. Sanitary Bed- 
ding Co., Dept. 300, Charlotte, N. C, 


Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posts will rot and cost money to replace. 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
cost. Write for full information. The Reeves 
Company, Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


HONEY 


Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10 pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land ad dvertisoments, beca every ——S. 
= should see al for himself ‘ore buy But 
itted to offer land for sale In our 


paper unions he oe shows us satisfactory references as 





























Guilford County Farms for 


Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





For Sale—Mixed peas, 2; Iron peas, 
$2.10; the famous Cotton Patch peas, $3. 
Cc. A, Ellerbe, Rembert, S, 


Peas, Peas, Peas—For sale—All varieties. 
Irons and Running Speckles a_ specialty. 
Write for prices. W. H. Franks, Warthen, 
Georgia, 








POTATOES 


Before ordering, get my 
potato seed and plants. D. 
Alabama, 





prices on sweet 
McFarren, Foley, 





Triumph Sweet Potatoes—Earliest, best 
vielder, best keepers, best for table, best 
shipper, Seed $1 per bushel by measure, 
Womans College, Meridian, Miss. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plants—Excelsior, 
Thompson, 
aa 1,000. 








Strawberry 
Lady 
Gandy, 
ory, N 


Klondyke, 
Bubach, Haverland and 
Miller Plant Co., Hick- 





For Sale—Klondyke Strawberry Plants— 
While they last, at $1.50 per thousand. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Elroy Bailey, Chadbourn, N, C. 





Rent or Sale—40 acres fine tobacco land. 
W. P. Davis, Clayroad, Moore Co., N, C, 

Mammoth: Yellow Soja Beans—$1, 40 per 
bushel. Beech Land Farm, Oriental, N. Cc. 








~ For Re -nt—Large sple ndid truck farm 1 near 
Norfolk, on car line and water. , W. H. Gar- 
rett, Norfolk, Va. 

If you want big 
hbo for our booklet. 

Land Company, 





bargain in farm lands, 
Washington-Beaufort 
Washington, N. C 








~ Farm Lands at Bargain Prices—On real 
easy terms. Sizes 100 to 2,500 acres, Ask 
for circular. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C, 

Many thousand acres of choice Arkansas 
lands for sale; good well improved farms 
as low as from $50 to $12.00 per acre, J, E, 
Holt, Ogamaw, Ark. ‘ 


175 acres rolling clay land on public road, 
Five room dwelling, necessary outbuildings. 
About 50 acres cleared, $1,700. J. E. Cavi- 
ness, Cameron, Miss, ; 














166-Acre Farm—3 miles 
Well occupied with buildings, 
for all crops vg att 
Perry, Edenton, N. 


from Edenton. 
Well adapted 
in this state. J. H. 





SUDAN GRASS 


For Sale—Sudan Grass Seed, at fifty cents 
per pound, Je Te Guy, Chester, S. C, 























Pure, . Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 
plant and grow them. Our prices are lowest. | pound; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid, 
1 gallon delivered’ by parcels post, $1; 1] Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 
bushel, $5, here, Large orders cheaper. — 
Broadacre Farms, Bonifay, Fla. MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 





CABBAGE 


Charleston Wakefield— Mississippi plants, 
$1 per 1000; 5000 at Tic. J. C. Stetson, 
Bond, Miss. 








Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post, 25 cents per hundred. 
Southeastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N.S. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1. 25. per per 
thousand; five thousand and over, $1. By 
parcel post, 25 cents per hundred. Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S, C. 


Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, Early Jersey and Succession @ 
75c per thousand. Arrival in good condition 
guaranteed. Acme Plant Co., Yonges Island, 
South Carolina. 

















For Sale—Cabbage plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, $1 per thousand, 
by express or parcel post. Strong, healthy 
plants, grown in the open, cold proof, Thos. 
H, Peters, Norfolk, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Large quantities of good 
strong frost-proof plants—Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, ete., at $1 per 5,000; 
8,000 to 5,000 @ _ 8g0c. Large quantities 
cheaper. Quick and prompt delivery. W. L. 
Kivett, High Point, N.C. 


Jouannet’s Frost Proof Cabbage plants are 
known as the best to be had anywhere by 
thousands of experienced buyers, 500, 75 
cents; $1.00 per 1000; 5000 and over, 85 cents 
per 1000. All standard varieties. Beet, 
Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.25 per 1000. 
Large and healthy plants and full satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Alfred Jouannet , Mt. 
Pleasant, S, 














We sell and buy all kinds field seed. Kir- 
by Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C 


Tobacco Seed—My tobacco seed 
without fertilizer is out. 
hama, N. C. 


For Sale Seeds—All kinds field and gar- 
den seeds. Write for prices. Kirby Seed 
Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


~Preston’s Plants—Free catalog and price 
list; for spring delivery. Fred M. Preston, 
Pine Castle, Florida. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans — $1.60 per 
bushel, f.o.b. my station. White corn, 85 
ce nts per bushel. J. S. Respess, Pungo, ye a 


Fruiter Cotton _ Seed— 
Extra early, big bolls, five locks, heavy lin- 
ter. Write for information, Vandiver's 
Seed Farm, Lavonia, Ga 





raised 
Pervis Tilley, Ba- 

















~ Vandiver’s ; Heavy 











Cabbage—Guaranteed good plants. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, 7ic per 1,000. Also straw- 
pia Bubach and Lady Thompson 
$1.25, ane Hubert D. Fry. Route 

3, Hict cory, y, N. 
ack lin’ s Plants—C abbage, Lettuce, Beet, 


iaeeman Onion, and Celery. By express, 500, 
T5c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 
100. Orders booked now for spring delivery 
of Sweet Potato plants, Catalog free. Wm, 
Macklin, , Dinsmore, Fla, 





Tobacco — Interesting 
and of great profit. One-half ounce of the 
best Vuelta-Abajo tobacco seed, and com- 
plete instruction for its cultivation, $1 (pre- 
paid). This is the month for planting in the 
Southern States. F. A. Pinto, Havana, Cuba, 


Smoke _ Your Own 








Box 1368. 





For Rent—P1 ace on Masonboro Sound to 
rent or lease. Will make an ideal truck and 
fruit farm. References exchanged. For fur- 
ther particulars, apply to R. C., Masonboro 
Sound, N. _o., R. F. D., Box 20. 


cents af 


(21) 105 


Buckeyes—Choice matings, 15 eggs $1.50. 








Buckeye Farm, Decatur, Miss. 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- 
ery stock. Good proposition for the right 
man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga, 
Make money. breeding squabs. We sell 
Homers. Guaranteed mated at $2 per pair. 
All birds guaranteed good breeders, Fruit 
Hill Pigeon Farm, M. E. Hunt, Mer; 20 Bel- 
vedere Boulevard, Fruit Hill, North Provi- 


dence, R. I. 





V 
Ral PERFEC T 


WINNER OF STATB MULCH 


PRIZE SAYS: 


irs :—**I wi 
She Boys’ Co 
ghout Lr Seventh 7 
nal District of Geo 
with a Fowler Cultivator 
fa Fon an —— and took first 





214 bus 
pee in Me State of G 
In 1912 I raise 


Iso. 

4 720 bushe s ot « corn on 4% acres 
on ordinary red land. Anyone can double their 
crops by using them _ ether.’’ 

ery tru’ 

*Y Signed) BEN LEATH. 
elds can be doubled | oy using the 
jer Ceteveter. Above letter as 

Write for other testimonials and 


Crop 
[Yaa Fowle 
S iterature. 
(Cl THE HARRIMAN MFQ. CO., (is FOR 
ag dai, Harriman, Tenn. U" LATE 
LITERATURE CULTIVATION 








Announcement 


The Craven Chemical Company de- 
sires to announce to its friends and 
patrons, as well as to the buyers and 
users of Fertilizers generally, that 
Mr. F. G. Battle, formerly with the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company 
at Durham, N. C., has been elected 
Secretary and Manager of this Com- 
pany and will be located at New Bern 
in the future. Mr. Battle has been in 
the fertilizer business for the past 
twenty years, and is well qualified to 
give valuable service both to this 
Company and its patrons.» 

In this connection we wish to say 
that we are splendidly equipped this 
season for furnishing our celebrated 
C. C. C. Fish and Meal Brands of Fer- 
tilizers. Write us for prices, etc. 

CRAVEN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
C. E. Foy, Pres. & Treas. 
New Bern, N. C. 


(Advertisement) 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Convert that rich low land into the most use- 
ful land on the place. Make it yield the best 
crops. Read what J. F. Turrentine, Bell 
Buckle, Tenn., says: 


Value Increased $30.00 an Acre. 

“I have never invested in anything 
that has given me better returns than 
farm drain tile. It has cost me from 
$5.00 to $10.00 per acre, and has made 
twenty dollar land worth sixty.” 

You can do as well. Our tile is hard burn- 
ed, glazed and smooth. SoM direct. Prices 
very low. Write for free literature and de- 
livered prices. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick Co., 
anufacturers, 
Chasmanctan. . Tennessee. 

















I Want a Job With a 
Successful Stock Man 


Young man. Unmarried, educated. Familiar 
with farm engines and farm machinery. 
Salary not important. 


D. W. BAGLEY, 
MOYOCK, N. C. 














Pay, ‘anted—Large farms to subdivide into 
small farms and sell at auction. Small farms 
are worth more per acre and bring highest 
prices when sold by the National Real Estate 
and Auction Co., 10241 Woodward Bidg., 
Washington, D. C, 





Largest Lumber Company in the South is 
now offering 40, 80 and 120 acre farms for 
sale at $10.00 per acre; small first payment, 
balance on long time; lumber company 
agrees to advance lumber and other? mate- 
rial for improvements on credit; good roads, 
schools, churches, railroads and unusual 
marketing facilities. Pure artesian water. 
For further information write or call on 
Great Southern Lumber Company, Cut Over 
Land Department, Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


For Sale—1,400 acres, 
bacco and cotton land, 
grain and grass land, Large dwelling and 
good improvements, Price $11 per acre, 
900 acres—one-half very fine tobacco land, 
the other fine grain, grass and cotton land. 
On improved road. Splendid buildings. Price 
$10 per acre. 900 Acres—good tobacco land, 
$8 per acre. We also have a number of oth- 
er nice farms for sale. For full particulars 
Write or call to see Jeffreys, Hester & 
Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
Foxes Wanted—100 reds and greys. 
Brown, McFall, Ala, 


For Sale—3 Walker 
god ones, price $75. G 
or money back, 





one-half good to- 
the other very fine 





~Ross 








Fox Hounds, extra 
uaranteed to please 
Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 





Stallion for Sale 
Coach, dark bay, 
harness horse. 
Miss, 


Cheap—Fine German 
five years old. Saddle and 
Woman's College, Meridian, 





Mammoth Bronze toms, special price $4.50. 
Pure-bred Buff Orpington and Black Minor- 
ca eggs $1.25 per fifteen. Mrs. L. L. Ligon, 





Enoree, 8S. C. 


Stable and Lot Manure Composted 


is the best and most last- 

ing fertilizer. Lindsey’s 

Compost Drill will put it 

in the row where it will 

do the most good. 

eee iD} Write a postcard for 
our catalogue with 


VA\BY ' formulas. 


Lindsey & Son, Dept. 22, 75 Elmira Place, Atlanta, Ga. 


Use Fertilizers Judiciously 


The judieious use of Fertilizers is the 
highest form of Agricultural Economy. C. 
Fish & Meal Mixtures are made of the best 
Material and always give satisfaction. It 
pays to use the bes' 
For further information 
CRAVEN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
New Bern, North Carolina 





(wie 
12 ab, 
i > 




















All stock registered; the best of 
Duroc-Jerseys breeding, sensible feeding; un- 
pha yee; GUARANTEE of satisfaction. Priced poonene 
to individuality; in short: SQUARE DEAL. Not 
thing for sale at present. Watch this ad. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, well made 
with cross bar, blind 
tenons, white leaded 
in joints. GLASS,$1.60 porBen. 
Sc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. Dept. 11 Baltimore> Mde 














SUDAN GRASS—Great forage crop. Buy 
seed now. Plant 2 pounds to acre. Price 60c 
lb. J. L. Abernathy, Purcell, Oklahoma, 








106 (22) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


 ) Strike Now for Rural Credits and the 


} olin Implements Repeal of the Crop Lien Law 





(Concluded from page 17, this issue) 


we can provide a system of land 
banks for rural credits. 





I deem these measures important, 
if properly planned and safe-guarded, 
in order to increase the number of 
home owners in the country and 
towns, and to furnish means for im- 
provement of rural homes and the 
conditions of life in the country, 
Ownership of home means perma- 











John Deere Spreader John Deere Syracuse Chilled Plows | nency of tenure; permanency of ten~ 

nanan : Bund iré means improvement of conditions 

The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle The Chilled Plows with Perfect Fitting Parts of life and surroundings. If every 
The beater—the business part of the spreader—and all The Syracuse Chilled Plow Company has devoted over | fatmer owned his place and lived 


its driving parts; is mounted on the rear axle. This is a forty years of careful study to the proper shape of chilled 8 “ a Se ne aga life 
patented feature. You can’t get it on any other spreader. plows, and particularly shares, in order to get proper suc- nee Seve nein 


The beater on the axle means there are no clutches to give tion and perfect running qualities. hb "tb ages on é SS - gpa 
trouble, less than half the parts heretofore used on the sim- P would be better churches, : better 
plest spreader, big drive wheels and a low down spreader Some Superior Features schools, better roads, and community 

without stub axles. Only hip high to the top. Syracuse Chilled Plows obtain proper suction and penes| life more attractive. 
Write for more facts. Also ask for “Farm Manures and tration. Parts are made right at the factory—they fit I realize that this may be classed as 
Fertilizers’, a valuable textbook you can get free. perfectly. progressive legislation, and we have 
Two bolts in the share instead of one—this means extra | limited precedent for it in the coun- 
strength. : try, ae — only to 1910. I do 
Rib on back of share receives lower end of standard — piped a orig an ee ier eee ee 

strengthens share and standard. ; ' 


developed by independent organiza- 
tions under state supervision—From 
the Inaugural Address of Hon. Rich-« 
ard I. Manning, newly-elected Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. 


Lug on share fits snugly under edge of moldboard and 
holds the two parts closely together. 


Chilled or Combination Sloping Landside Plows 
1361-1461 Series 

John Deere Wheel Plows The plows of this series are the lightest weight, lightest | THE TOBACCO WAREHOUSE BILL 

With Quick Detachable Shares Graft, easiest handled and strongest of their kind. 

Unscrew One Nut—That’s All 


John Deere Wheel Plows, known the country over as 
“Quality Plows” are now fitted with John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares—an exclusive John Deere feature. I 

Here are some advantages of these shares: the ag Representatives a bill to 

a regulate the charges for the sale of 
1. ie we peak py agen Syracuse No. 1461 Plow leaf cape people of my coun- 
: Reda dnaenaine, Here are some special features that will appeal to the ty seem to think that the charges for 














Representative King Explains It and 
Urges Farmers to Get Behind It 


* RESPONSE to requests from your 
constituents I am introducing in 






































2 
3 r : selling tobacco have’ been excessive 
4. Share is drawn up closer. man who has used other chilled plows: under the conditions that have exist 
5. Share is stronger—not weakened by bolt holes. 1. Unsurpassed chilled-iron wearing parts. Hard- ed for the past few years, and that 
6. Resharpened or sprung shares can be drawn ened soft-center steel moldboard in place of the time has come for the injustice 
into place—no drift punch necessary. chilled when wanted. to be remedied. 
7. No unequal strain on share, ; 2, Excessive breakage eliminated in this series. Shag’ kg eeaage interests of the 
8. — danger of injury to hands in taking share 3. Sloping landside leaves a sloping furrow wall, ri er “hg “—~ — ~ — 
sind with no tendency to break or cave in. pani gg ye uced, vag “? - 
We have beautifully illustrated booklets on the following 4. Ample throat room and absence of open joints; oe s ae ana . . ' e ite 
plows with John Deere Quick Detachable Shares: thus allowing perfect clearance. h ; f : f 7 
5. Beam, high carbon, special steel, guaranteed ye nie — aa tee : = geal ca 
e 2, , = ions shou hav m ~ 
New Deere Sulky and Gang Attached at rear with three bolts placed tri- tunity to ect aaie et oF the 
(High LiftFrame Plows) angularly, preventing shearing. case, so I am calling upon you to give 
John Deere and 6. Repairs fit snug and can, therefore, be bolted | es é : 
an end . tight, which is the best preventive against ee such publicity as you well 
(Low Lift Frameless breakage. It would be well for the members 
Plows) 2. White iron landside, with rib along lower edge of the Farmers’ Union and other 
i low to its work. Lower edge ; Bere 
John Deere Two-Way Sulky for holding p farmers as well to send petitions to 
(Side Hill or Irrigated Bowe shut chilled, reducing wear. ae their representatives and senators 
egy on 8. Share and shin combined, providing a fresh showing how they feel about the mat- 
Jehn Bowe Engios Gangs Slot in Frog for cutting edge with each new share. ter. Personal letters also would 
@or Traction Engines) Lug on Share Write us for literature on Syracuse Chilled Plows. bbe have great weight. Progressive Farm- 
Mention the booklet above that you want and we will ora” on ee SS See is er readers should also watch the 
send it to you free. daily papers as well as the columns of 
_| The Progressive Farmer in order to 
etter Farm \as Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them S learn when the bill is to come up be- 
FREE BOOK Minstrates, end de- wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- 3 fore the committee. It is likely that 
i t in el rs; hay loaders, : . a ‘ 
complete line of farm fmplements, We Gel poem oe, mowers and sido-delivery this will be about the first week in 
how to adjust and one farm B wy — a. ge pct nay pes; aoe poco Trane ypemae February. 
ing conditions. is a ctical encyc ine of chi plows; grain bin nd co’ . lo n Seine Ag ees mite, 
sedan of Totus baplemente con dollars to hinders: hit-and-miss and volume-governing The provisions of the bill are, brief 
you—a 168 page text book. gasolene engines. : THE TRADE MARK OF lv: (1) To reduce the commission 
It tells about John Deere Implements: Steel To get this book, free, state what special from 2%4 per cent to 1% per cent 
| plows, cultivators and harrows; corn planters, {implements you are interested in and ask for the | QUALITY MADE FAMOUS eee (2 eS ’ 
discs ows and beet tools; farmand mountain book as Package No. X-2 BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS leaving the charges per pile for sell- 
John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Illinois pecan ing the same as before; (2) to make 











it compulsory for the warehousemen 
to have printed on bills of sale a 
schedule of charges; and (3) to attach 
a penalty for violations of these re- 
quirements. The act, if passed, will 


















MONEY FOR 
TOBACCO GROWERS 


Turn Your Tobacco Dustand Stems 








: ‘ ; go into effect Augus 3; 

into Cash. READER, before you buy an incubator of any size or at any price, be sure to send for our  . ffect Au; - ; 1, 191 er laos 
Prof. Massey gecom. 200-page FREE Catalogue and Poultry Guide for 1915, entitled “‘The Profits in Poultry Keeping ;” 1e farmer may be sure that the 

mends tobacco dust as 3 


an Insecticide. 


Dr. Butler recom- 
mends it for worms in 









also for our free 52-page booklet, “‘Best Methods of Brooding,”’ also warehousemen are going to have 
for our latest special 1915 circulars illustrating and describing the their side ably represented before the 
















sheep. CYPHERS COMPANY committee, and if he thinks he has 
Our readers in non- Complete Line of Three Styles of Hatching Machines, the right side of the question it will 
Sobing us where to get ; i be »ssary for him to take steps to 
the hot-water Superior Incubators, the hot-air Columbia Incubators be necessary iy take steps 
and the world-famous Standard Cyphers Incubators. Eight different prove it. GRAY R. KING, 
sizes and prices, ranging from $10 to $38. This free printed matter Jo of Representatives, Raleigh. 
THE Eight Sizes also will tell you all about the Cyphers Company Self-Regulating House I : ’ 7 5 
PROGRESSIVE of Incubators. Adaptable and Portable Hovers, about our Semi-Mammoth 1,200 to 
FARMER 1,600 egg Incubators, and about the more than 100 other valuable, = : : “a z 
practical poultry articles we manufacture. We have had eighteen years experience and we Union County, 8. C., has a dairy associ- 
invite you to Profit By What We Have Learned. ation, Dr. S. S. Linder as president, and 
sae's P : <n 2 Wade Howell as secretary. Its two leading 
FREE, POSTPAID: All thisprinted matter is FREE FOR THE ASKING and we pay postage. Send features are: the codperative purchases of 
Remember that if what you want to buy oo for it TODAY—right now, while you are thinking of it, and if agreeable please _ SccA Recast ‘aa 7 Sank aa seme y ep gece Gp : 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer state what you are planning to buy. Address our place of business nearest you. all feed supplies and s » & e € bs 


of a credit association on the principle of 
you can often get it by putting a@ little no- Boston, New York, Chicago : i chants’ association. Both these 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Dept. 157 Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Dallas, Oaklan he Sees ee gy 80 pooecse Ho antag 


out as to make the association a vital in- 
Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- fluence for the dairy business in Union. 


borhood. When writing to advertisers say, “‘I am writing you from The Progressive Farmer.” a 
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provide for the rush which is sure to come, all along the line by reason of the great 


Business Talks For Farmers and an merchant who sits down and waits demands which will be made on this country, 


’ Py spring before he orders, will be disap- “Now is the time to prepare to ride on th 
Farmers’ Wives . 
























pointed, as the factories will not be prepar- flood of business prosperity.” 
ed to meet the demand. He will lose a sea- 
. son's profits, and the farmers will be handi- 
e) By J. As. MARTIN chapel 46 Produre: tie Crone: andthe “metas KEEPING UP THE QUALITY 
nd rial, thus losing the profits arising from _— persistent advertiser cannot keep on; 
A CORRECTION their goods throusgn thousands of stores, all the tidal wave of prosperity. He who gets. year after year, claiming his product to 
; artain. -4 : : over America, “ the goods early will be the winner,, The be superior, unless it really is, for he wil 
nt, N A RECENT gag 1 told soir —— Laura If interested in somethifg , advertised, sun will phere: to shine and the rains found out and exposed, erie: 
ed, the Silver Mfg. Co., peice Ohio, would write the advertiser, He can tell you whére come to make the fields fertile and produce The manufacturer who uses The Progres- 
of send a _ booklet, _ Modern Silage Methods” it is sold, and possibiy make some arrange- bumper crops. sive Farmer year after year may be dee 
nd or are ae Sete Saad: Tee ments for you to make an inspection, “Already the tide is setting in, and we can pended upon to deliver a square deal, 
about this and that they charge 10 cents look for the next few years to higher prices If he didn’t, he wouldn’t be with us 
m- for it. Please, therefore, if you write them, on ; 4 é 
the enclose 10 cents for the booklet. COMING BAC& FOR MORE 
TY. 





- ALCUS Terry, of Foxworth, Miss., renew- 4 ° 

nae KEEP OLD “BIDDIE” BUSY e. ing his advertisement with us says: 3 = 

ene ee : “This is the fourth time that I have ad- 

ons ONE hsp a Re rai aed a, 12Y vertised in The Progressive Farmer and al- ¢ ultivato 
ery Cag ane a een ee ag EE SEA ei: tk oh aoe J . C 

ved i‘ eee - rg re He spent the enormous (?) sum of $1.68 


lost by a hen in covering her eggs and rais- 











































ar last time. e : * 
life ing a brood is thrown away if an incubator What have you for sale? 3 q This No. 76 gives bigger, better results 
-m- can be bought by her owner, : > . than any other one-row cultivator ever in- 
mes ° In a letter just received from one of our GOOD REASONING . ‘ — Mvented. It is a combination of the best of 
ere incubator advertisers, he says: ee the time-tested principles of earlier cultiva- 
tter “I believe, Mr. Martin, that while condi-- NE of the best letters I have seen re- tors into one simple, strongly con- 
nit tions in the South are poor this year, it will ’ cently, is the following sent out by The structed, easily handled machine that 
y pe Boeageno eae Gurdane & cebnk eae Rawlings Implement Co., of Baltimore, to has no equal anywhere. ‘ 
you know, and then poultry does not re- the Southern merchants, It cultivates, plows, and hills corn, 
das quire a big outlay. A person with a few “Some merchants, by reason of the war potatoes, or similar crops 28 to 48 
, dollars can dado more with it invested in . pene } weal ox ie a4 ie 2 
lave poultry. thas. tee ‘can, in--aiy other one ~°o™ time about placing their orders for ; Daaeet nas No wood used except 
uNn= thing. Added to the small investment re- Spring goods, 0: < pins. 
| do quired is the advantage of poultry develop- “While tke war has affected this and oth- Built for thorough work and real, last- 
tate ing oe : er countries, and upset business generally, a : : a i ing service. Its superior construction 
¢ “With eggs and an incubator an income jittie reflection will show that it will on ed b of finest materials, accurately fitting 
1 be can be produced from baby chicks in three a? ‘eA i ifti r i 
an b c na baby chick 1res EER Ae aa suit io a se : ae parts, spring lifting levers, and variety 
als weeks, or an income from broilers and friers eventually prove a grea DOCK, SUF “URGES <> a2 ; j of cultivating attachments make it yield big 
we in ae and ee months, or with United States, for those countries en- ‘ * ?, Sf dividends year after year in time and labor 
rom -e2s and an incubator one can produce a aged in war will not be able to . . ; rY A 
< ij at oes ses : gaged in we e able produce % a aved and increased production 
ys flock of laying pullets in from six to seven ° 7 Si dD . 
‘ich months, Some varieties lay in less than enough food and manufactured products for \ A ei Agee Re ons eee: Seen, See 
six months, I have known of Leghorns hei > se, let 2 e ei < . : = , “I think the No. 76 Planet Jr is the finest cultivator 
_— that began layin when carcely five _ cathe ee a ee sh ee ee x Pe a 7. ‘ i} onthe market today. Especially for potatoes this culti- 
t 8 aying = < nhonths chasing trade of the world at large They ! vator is worth a half-dozen other makes’’ 
old. So that good business points this year aes ; , bits : New i 
to poultry. Such a thing as tying up the Must have food, raiment, and all the other 72-page Cata- 
market is impossible, There is not the things that humanity demands. The United ty w= 10g (168 illustra- ~ 
poultry in the country tlft there was three 4g, Hit he--beat eaul - Mabie ; ~~ tions) gives full details ; also - as m 
SILL years ago. The prices range higher, and States wi be best equipped and able to . ee ee ae Box 1107B Philadelphia Pa 
it is being depended upon to take the place supply this enormous demand if she will | Fay: ge ee me peed oa coves 
of beef. Our beef cattle are getting scarcer nly awaken to her great opportunity and | oir bats 
every year. ; 
- and ; 
I “There is nothing in the way of the South- 
t ern people using incubators and brooders. 
It won't take any more of their time than ost x 
your it does of the Northern people. The regular 4 
of in crops can be raised in just the same man- Mil AN \ aN 
5 ner, and they will be ahead whatever they Ll es MM \’ 
ill to make off the poultry. We are in hopes AN) \N\ ~ 
le of that the South will send in lots of incu- 
bator and brooder orders, 
Souns- 





“They have some advantages in the poul- 3 < 
‘'s for try business, One is that they have not the 
staan weather conditions to meet, They could e: 5 
SSive easily beat our Northern people to early : N 
exist< spring friers. They could also furnish us . 
that with fall eggs. We are paying now close IN 


to thirty cents a dozen for eggs, and even in 


\ 

ustice the country towns where the farmers’ wives —— NX NY 
bring produce to market two or three times \ AK, 
a week, it seems town residents are not able \ \\ 

f the to get the poultry and eggs, The South 











: \ Wy ° . . 
t tl is could furnish eggs at this time of year, and = \\\) iy OU save first in getting extra value without pay- 
ce of me See g NX \\\' 4 ing extra price. Because Firestone Tire build- 
" . Sr; YY 5 . . . . 

se ier “There is no hope that quantities will \\ ers are specialists—picked experts who work in 

=< be produced that will bring the prices down, B\ at a eae : “ 
y fair go that poultry Will ‘continue "high-priced \\ i the largest exclusive tire factory in America. Immense 
pha a as I have already stated, it does not cost Wi volume of output keeps down production-cost, and gives 
yppor- much to go into the business, The returns Y ee a F > 
yf the care leas Sua Meeker. 0y S00 ttle tee you Firestone quality at the price you would pay for the 

7e@ hicken business, The time required is very rer , 
‘ wi little, and» does not “interfere. with : exe av erage grade tire. 

we You save money in service results with Firestones. Road condi- 
mbers JUDGE BY SPECIFICATIONS tions all over the country are thoroughly understood by Firestone 
other PR PE IO See experts and your road troubles are reduced to the minimum by 
i é CALLY all of the advertised makes Sraatc $14 
pees P of automobiles are now considered safe Firestone dependability and endurance. 
na o my 
¢ purchases. | 
e mat- What we mean is that they are good , oy 
would values for the money, It is now largely a 
Farm- matter of what one desires in the way of 
-h the power, size, equipment, etc. "4 \ 
f If you read the catalogs, you can pretty q . 

ee nr accurately gauge a car for your purpose by cq4AT P 

be its specifications. BZ 
up be- One thing we might add—we believe you ce 


ly that 


that ace eee eee ee ee . FF, Non-Skid and Smooth Tread Tires 
reek i The Es 


Progressive Farmer, for you know how oa or - 
: The stout, thick letters of the Non-Skid tread give extra strength 


\\ 


il 


careful we are in admitting advertisers to 





, brief- our columns, Z : and supremely long wear. Angled and gripping, they afford com- 
mission ZL, plete protection against skid or spin. You can tackle the heaviest, 
r ih PRECIOUS STONES—SMALL ZY H “‘slickest’? roads with Firestone Non-Skid Tires. 

or sell- Sy py e 

o make sakes Zj Free Firestone Offer 

aeemen Ww HEN my little niece was a tiny little 










é y i eci his fi i 
seit iia aaah tan ai one nate eae Every car owner will appreciate this fine rubberized, 


sale a gan ¥ Gj 4 waterproof Tube Bag. Send us your dealer’s name 
) attach peace ee evan ear WY and address and the make of tires you use and we 
: . ines hs Ly will send one Free. Will keep your Inner Tubes 
lese re<- And I’m not very small; j A ° Pees 
: ‘ in prime condition. 
ed, will But God bless the boys, eS 
I love ’em all.” Your Dealer Has Firestones 
e , Or write us and we will see that you are supplied. Anyway 
hat the That’s the way I feel about our adver- we'll be glad to send the Tube Bag and Free Book on the 
o have tisers. who use small space. We are just Proper Care of Tires. Ask for Book No.40 
fore the as proud of them as we are the “big fel- Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
he has lows,”’ for the expenditure means as much “America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
n it will proportionately to them, Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
stank tn Don't overlook these fellows. They are Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, 
RING “live ones,” and we are proud to carry Cycle Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc. 
aap ot their advertisements and recommend them 7 am See ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
Raleigh. as square, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Gentlemen: Please send, without cost to me, your Inner Tube Bag and Tire g 
Book No. 40 
The make Of my tire .....coccccccccccces cocccees eeokand 


Oe eee ee ee ee esas cesses sersseseee i 


ry associ- AT YOUR DOOR boa a 7) 
dent, and ROW iirntes s ; / y 
ea leading YERY likely most of the things you see . yf 


Ys My Gealer’s name .........seececcsecceecscecsamseeccccneneeensserereseessceeeesasesesenes & 


rchases of advertised in The 


Progressive Farmer r" f 
aintenance are sold near you. . MA YE His AdAress ......sesceeeeseseeescevecenssccscsseeececeeesenecsnerseressaasscssewasenes Fi 
rinciple oO eae . ise . iy z 
Both these They may be manufactured a thousand G, INAS, wa. ick ckanassonsGe'erodnsdackceadacarens: enavdbuessen eraicedicanibede tar aans 
ly carried : miles away, ana sold in a store a mile or z Gig 
‘ so two away Many of these advertisers sell WY 


I 











MUNAMi 5c015< 40. ik, caus accu anes cedbaasomedebezaenanemeeneasl men Dan sanecnccvoeeens. fl 
mm és ES of A oF a of oo ee 








| Now Is the Time to Se 
Start Big Profit Making Hatches with 





ats 


Write for Price Based on 100,000 Sales This Year 


INTER and early spring hatches bring good fat chicken 
profits, and it’sthe Old Trusty that you need to make them 
with. Old Trusty construction enables you to make big 
hatches at any time of the year, particularly right now when you 
want to be making hatches for fall laying pullets and early fries. 
That’s why I want you to write me today for the Old Trusty book 


and our 1915 offer. 


Let me show you how easily you can get 


started for good big chicken profits this year. 


The big difference in Old Trusty construc- 





tion makes the big difference in the profits 
that it brings you. Most any incubator can 
hatch chicks in warm weather, but it takes 
a high grade, carefully built hot water heated 
machine tomake big hatches in cold weather. 
And you want the cold weather hatches, to 
get the highest market prices for eggs and 
chickens. That was M. M. Johnson’s idea 
when he invented Old Trusty. And it is this 
idea carried out in Old Trusty construc- 
tion that accounts for 580,000 satisfied own- 
ers—enough toshowtwoorthree Old Trustys 
in use to one of any other make. 


So whynot number yourself withthe great 
majority and be sure of chicken profits? 
Choose Old Trusty for what it has done over 
and over again inthe handsof580,000owners. 
Any one of them can tell you why they hold 
the record for best average hatches, year in 
and year out. They have no experimenting 
—no ‘‘special’’ features to test—no high- 
falutin’ instructions to study out—all the ex- 


Mrs. M. M. Johnson perience needed is built right into the 


machine. 


Big Volume—Low Price 


If Old Trusty was built in the ordinary factory with ordinary methods, it 
would be the most costly machine going. But the fact is you save several 
dollars in price because it is built where huge volume keeps the price down. 
Clay Center being the hub of the incubator world, with the largest exclusive 
incubator factory, gives you the best incubator made at a price that removes 
the last argument for not buying right now. This year we have our prices 
fixed to sell 100,000 Old Trustys. Write for the price to your station. 


Your Old Trusty Is Crated— Ready to 
Ship from Our Nearest Warehouse 


Within 24 hours after your order reaches us, your Old Trusty is in the 
car on the way to you. And, by the way, remember that Old Trusty arrives 
all ready to use, the minute you unpack it and screw on the legs and lamp 
bracket. Don’t overlook the fact that we actually build the Old Trusty com- 
plete here at the factory. You do not have to doit yourself. It’s not shipped 
knocked down, except for the legs and lamp bracket, which we take off only 
for convenience and safety in shipment. 


Write Today for Old Trusty Book and 1915 Offer 


You could find no better time than right now to start your hatches if you 
use Old Trusty. Have good, big poultry profits coming, in fine, healthy chicks 
when spring sets in. Remember, you make no experiments when you get 
Old Trusty—you can earn backits cost with a good profit on your first hatch. 
We urge no one to buyit sight unseen. We send it with the understanding 
that it proves every claim we make for it, or you send it back and get your 
money. Let us hearfrom you. See if I cannot interest you in making a big 
poultry income this year. I’ll be glad to get a letter from you, of course, if you 
havetime,orjust write your name ona postaland mailit today. H. H. Johnson, 


M. M. Johnson Company, Clay Center, Nebr. 


pavers 


WAM 


\ 
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Just keep in mind that Old Trusty was 
invented by a practical incubator man and 
poultry raiser after making thousands of 
other incubators. His acquaintance with 
engineering facts is the reason for the warm 
water heating system connected with adouble 
boiler—trouble proof and reliable at all 
times. And for the layout of the system, 
getting heat evenlydistributed over theeggs 
with the least expenditure for fuel. It is 
estimated that Old Trusty owners save 
twenty to fifty per cent of the kerosene that 
users of other incubators require. 


But you do not choose the Old Trusty just 
because of its reliable heating plant, nor be- 
cause of its case being built out of clear 
California Redwood, covered with Asbestos 
and covered again with galvanized steel, nor 
do you choose it for any one or several 
**features.’? You choose it because of its a// 
around efficiency, and the fact that with it 
you can be sure of taking off a big hatch at 
any time of the year with the /east trouble 
and least expense. 


. x 
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M. M. JOHNSON 
Inventor of 


Old Trusty 


IS life was full of “Ups 
H and Downs’’as he puts 

it in his story in the 
Old Trusty book. (Send for 
the book and read this fa- 
mous story.) He was an 
engineer who raised chick- 
ens. He had goodexperience 
to draw from in inventing 
Old Trusty. His plan was 
right, as is proved by Old 
Trusty sales reaching the 
580,000 mark. He started a 
nation of people making 
poultry incomes, and his in- 
vention willcontinue to start 
more and more of them 
every year. 





CRS TRA EERS A NELLIE 





